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PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITIES ' 
By MORRIS GINSBERG 





AN examination of the courses of study now followed in 
the universities shows that the teaching of the’ social 
sciences is almost completely divorced from the teaching 
of social philosophy. The bulk of the students reading 
economics, anthropology, history, law, international re- 
lations obtain no systematic training in philosophical 
analysis, and they are encouraged, no doubt in the interests 
of objectivity and detachment, to regard their disciplines 
as ethically neutral. Politics is perhaps an exception. 
Though it consists mainly of a factual study of methods of 
governmental administration it deals also with the theory of 
political obligation and with the ends or aims of government. 
Yet even in the case of political science it is true, I think, 
that the majority of students are rarely given the preliminary 
training in ethical analysis necessary for any effective 
synthesis of these two aspects of their studies. Where, as in 
the Modern Greats, philosophy is associated with economics, 
politics, and history, there is likewise no clear evidence that 
any genuine correlation is achieved. 

As a preparation for the effective handling of social 
problems, both from the point of view of theory and practice, 
the schemes of study now prevalent seem open to grave 


a A paper read to Section L of the British Association, September 6, 1937- 
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objection. The problems of deepest interest to layman and 
student alike are just those in which questions of value and 
questions of fact are closely interwoven, and to see them in 
their proper relationship is a matter of the most vital im- 
portance to the social inquirer. In political discussion it is 
not uncommon for questions of right and wrong to be over- 
borne by confident assertions as to facts which themselves 
turn out to rest on little more than prejudices. It is no 
doubt equally the case that sociologists have often been 
influenced in estimating the trend of events not so much by 
the evidence before them as by their preconceived theories 
of the direction in which events ought to move. It is there- 
fore essential that questions of fact and questions of value 
shall be clearly distinguished. The training at present 
provided in the universities is not, however, well calculated 
to achieve this object. For while students are given careful 
instruction in marshalling and correlating factual data they 
have no parallel experience in weighing values or in dis- 
entangling the value elements in complex social situations. 
The result is that they hover between scepticism and dog- 
matism. They either conclude that moral judgments do 
not permit of rational analysis but are matters of taste or 
feeling about which there can be no argument, or else they 
accept uncritically the now fashionable dogma that value 
judgments merely express the needs of the dominant sec- 
tions within any given community. In moments of crisis, 
that is to say at times of profound conflict of loyalties, the 
moral assumptions underlying conduct are put to the test 
and the lack of systematic reflection becomes painfully 
evident in the tangle of contradictions then brought to light. 

Social philosophy has two functions to fulfil, both of 
special relevance and urgency at the present time. The 
first, which may be described as theological or epistemo- 
logical, is concerned with the presuppositions or assumptions 
underlying common-sense and scientific thought about 
social phenomena, and with the nature and validity of the 
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methods employed in investigating them. It is true that in 
the past controversy as to methods of investigation has 
sometimes blocked the path of investigation, and sociological 
treatises in particular have often been accused with some 
justice of spending so much time on questions of the logic of 
their inquiry that the inquiry itself is never undertaken. It 
is further true that philosophy can no more prescribe the 
methods to be employed by the social sciences than it can 
prescribe the methods to be employed by the physical 
sciences. But philosophy can, and it seems urgently 
necessary just now that it should, attempt to provide a 
critical apparatus for scrutinizing and evaluating the methods 
and assumptions made by the social sciences, and particularly 
the more fundamental conceptions from which a synthesis 
of the social sciences might proceed. I will give some 
examples in illustration of this need. 

In the last century the conception of evolution was part of 
the climate of opinion. It was a constitutive principle of 
thought, and all problems were naturally approached within 
the framework of evolutionary theory. Gradually a re- 
action set in. In part this was due to the failure of the ambi- 
tious efforts made by earlier sociologists like Spencer to 
build up schemes of evolution covering the whole range of 
human activities. In part the reaction was of the nature of 
a protest, which had its parallel among the biologists, 
against excessive preoccupation with problems of origin 
or genesis, and expressed the desire for a direct study of 
existing societies. But above all it was due to a decline of 
faith in the notion of progress with which evolutionary 
sociology was associated, a decline of faith brought about by 
the eclipse of humanitarian ethics and the triumph of the 
opposite principle of forcible self-assertion in its various 
forms. The position now is very curious. People are 
sceptical of the possibility of establishing any general laws 
of social change, yet cannot reconcile themselves to the view 
that in history there is no plot, rhythm, or pattern, but only 
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a series of emergencies, the play of the contingent and un- 
foreseen. In the form of the materialist interpretation of 
history the notion of development, so far from being dead, 
is exerting a wide and growing influence. The biological 
form of the theory survives in racial theories of civilization 
and in the widely held view that in history the struggle for 
existence is the decisive force. Very few writers can avoid 
using the conception of levels or stages of civilization, though 
the criteria for comparing different peoples or periods are 
rarely stated explicitly. The question thus remains whether 
the notion of evolution or development is valid as applied to 
societies, whether it is used in the same sense when applied 
to different spheres of human activity, say economic and 
political institutions, religion, art, and morals, and how it is 
related to the conception of progress with which, despite 
much discussion, it is still frequently confused. A _ philo- 
sophical analysis of the conceptions of social change which 
in fact are employed, whether deliberately or otherwise, in 
the different social sciences would greatly help in clarifying 
the present highly confusing state of affairs. 

Another problem calling for philosophical reflection relates 
to the part played by the human will in social change. 
There was a time when the possibility of any social science was 
disputed on the ground that the freedom or indeterminateness 
of the will made the notion of regularity or law inapplicable 
to human affairs. Now the tendency is rather to doubt the 
efficacy of the human will on the ground that the social 
process is determined by massive causes which operate 
independently of the will of individuals. Apart from the 
support given to this view in some forms of historical materi- 
alism, it underlies much recent popular thought. It is 
implicit, for example, in the statement frequently to be met 
with that war is “inevitable,” despite the fact that no one 
wants it. The fatalistic attitude is encouraged by the 
enormous complexity of the factors shaping collective action 
which does not appear to be the result of any individual 
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will, nor of a common will, but rather of a complicated net- 
work of wills linked in a manner not willed by anyone. 
From the fact that the interactions between wills are not 
controlled by any one will the conclusion is drawn that will 
does not count at all. Or else, paradoxically, refuge is 
sought in the unique will of a “ leader” credited with the 
power of solving by sheer self-assertion all the problems 
which had baffled the collective wisdom of the community. 
I am not suggesting for a moment that the problem of the 
nature of public opinion or of collective volition can be 
solved by philosophy alone. On the contrary, these are 
matters largely for sociology and social psychology. But 
philosophy can throw light on the validity of the notion of ena 
or purpose in its application to the historical process, and on 
the problem whether the laws or generalizations of the social 
sciences assert relations independent of the human will, or 
consist rather of statements of the various ways in which 
human wills act in relation to each other under assignable 
conditions. While the laws themselves have to be established 
by empirical investigation, the philosopher can do much to 
guard against confusions likely to arise out of misunderstand- 
ings regarding the logical character of the laws and the re- 
lations between necessity, freedom, and law. 

One further illustration may be given of the need for 
philosophical analysis suggested by the present position of 
the social sciences. There has been a great deal of criticism 
lately of the use of the abstract or deductive method in 
economics, This criticism seems to me on the whole to be 
misdirected. There can be no question of the legitimacy of 
the method in its own domain or of the importance of 
pushing it as far as it will go. The really important question 
is rather as to the relation between purely deductive studies 
and the more concrete or inductive handling of economic 
data. Here there appear to be real divergencies of view 
which urgently require elucidation. There are some who 
regard the laws of economics as analytic propositions bring- 
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ing out the implications of certain fundamental conceptions: 
for example, of what is involved in the notion of scales of 
preference in relation to goods limited in supply. Induction 
is then not considered as having a verificatory function: the 
business of empirical studies is rather to reveal the fields 
within which theories otherwise established may be applied, 
or perhaps to suggest new or residual problems. Other 
economists regard economic laws as hypothetical generaliza- 
tions to be verified by appeal to the facts, and induction and 
deduction are then regarded as integral parts of one set of 
logical operations. My experience of students suggests that 
they are bewildered by this divergence of views, and that 
they are seldom able to bring together the results of economic 
theory and of empirical observation. Whether a particular 
method is useful or not cannot be determined by abstract 
speculation but only by experiment in actual investigation. 
Yet some grasp of the logical aspects of the methods employed 
would be helpful to the student ir his present bewilderment. 

So far I have referred only to the critical or logical side of 
social philosophy, but the more positive side, namely that 
concerned with the problem of vaiues, is now of even greater 
importance. The social sciences have recently prided 
themselves on their ethical neutrality, and they insist that 
they are concerned not with things as they ought to be but 
as they are. There can be no doubt that much confusion has 
been caused by a failure to observe this distinction, and in so 
far as the present attitude of the social sciences is intended 
to guard against this confusion there is clearly much to be 
said for it. Yet I am not sure that the grounds of the dis- 
tinction have been accurately stated or that the ethical 
neutrality is observed in practice. In the case of economics 
it has been made to rest on the distinction between means 
and ends; economics is said to be concerned solely with 
means, while the problem of ends is left to ethics. This is 
clearly untenable. Ethics cannot ignore means and econo- 
mics cannot ignore ends, since the efficiency of means cannot 
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be ascertained without reference to the ends they serve, and 
the compatibility or coherence of the various ends depends 
in part on the compatibility and coherence of the means. 
The true distinction seems rather to be that economics deals 
with ends hypothetically. It answers the question: if the 
end were so and so, what must be done in order to attain it? 
Ethics, on the other hand, is concerned with the more 
radical question as to what ends ought to be chosen. If 
confusion is to be avoided the two questions must be clearly 
distinguished. In the criticism of a particular form of 
economic organization, for example of capitalism, it is im- 
portant to be clear whether we are dealing with the question 
whether capitalism is efficient or inefficient in attaining its 
objects, or whether we are questioning the desirability or 
value of these objects. But while it is important to distin- 
guish the questions it is no less important to ask them both, 
and I would venture to say that it is the moral issues involved 
which at present are most urgently in need of clarification. 
From this point of view a second ground which is often 
given for the separation of ethics from social science is even 
more open to objection. It has been argued that economics 
must eschew all problems involving value judgments on the 
ground that these are not open to investigation by scientific 
methods. I suggest that this argument begs a serious 
philosophical question, and that so far from being ethically 
neutral commits itself without proper inquiry to a particular 
form of ethical theory, namely the theory that moral judg- 
ments express nothing but personal feelings. If, as is pre- 
sumably the case, the reference is to teleological ethics, it is 
easy to see that the ends of behaviour cannot be ascertained 
by simple inspection. To determine the ends of social policy 
or the purposes of social institutions is an even more compli- 
cated matter, and whatever may be our view of the nature 
of ultimate valuations, there is much to be done that calls 
for careful and methodical investigation in bringing these 
ends to light in relation to the means available for their 
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realization. The distinction between means and ends is 
itself far from clear, and in many cases (e.g. the desire for 
power) it is certainly not easy to tell by simple inspection 
whether we desire a thing for its intrinsic value or as a means 
for something else. I am not maintaining that these are 
matters for the economist, or that the distinction between 
means and ends taken as given is not serviceable enough for 
his purposes. But he goes beyond his province in suggesting 
that the ends of social and economic institutions do not 
permit of rational discussion, or that in dealing with differ- 
ences of view regarding them we are reduced to assertion 
and counter-assertion. Leaving aside the questions of 
means, three different questions arise in connexion with 
social institutions: what ends do they in fact serve, what ends 
are they intended to serve, and what ends ought they to 
serve? He would be a bold person who were to claim that 
these questions can be adequately dealt with without pains- 
taking and methodical inquiry in relation, say, to the various 
forms of the family, of property, of war, or of the criminal 
law. It is clear that in a great many cases our moral judg- 
ments of particular institutions would be transformed, if we 
had fuller knowledge of the ends actually attained in relation 
to the ends they are intended to attain. The moral judg- 
ment itself is far from simple, and I can see no ground for 
assuming that it is not susceptible of investigation by rational 
methods, whether such investigation be called scientific or 
not. I agree that economics and sociology in general should 
be kept distinct from ethics, but would urge that they should 
also be brought into definite relation. Confusion is likely to 
arise if their distinctness is not recognized, but also if they 
never meet at all. The effective handling of social problems 
involves a synthesis, but not a fusion, of social science and 
social philosophy. If this be so, then the present organiza- 
tion of teaching in the universities is sadly out of balance. 
The need for closer co-operation with social philosophy is 
even clearer in connexion with the teaching of political 
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science and especially of international relations. In politics 
attention is largely concentrated on the institutional side. 
The ethical aspects are generally introduced through courses 
on what is called the history of political ideas. As I have 
already indicated, the students seldom have the necessary 
preliminary training in the analysis of ethical concepts which 
is essential if the facts of governmental organization are to be 
effectively correlated and interpreted in the light of the ends 
which governments subserve or ought to subserve. I doubt, 
for example, whether they are equipped with the critical 
apparatus needed for dealing with such questions as the 
relation between the good of the nation and the good of its 
constituent members, or of the relation between loyalty and 
conformity, or of the legitimacy and limits of the political 
use of force. In the teaching of international relations 
ethics plays, so far as I am aware, a very small part. Yet 
nothing is more striking in the history of international 
relations than the appeal made to the notion of right and 
justice. Since the relation between actual law and the 
theory of justice is not critically examined, the student not 
unnaturally concludes that all talk of justice is mere rational- 
ization, a concession to the strange desire that man seems to 
have to justify or explain himself to himself and to others. 
Philosophy goes by default, with the result that the student is 
least equipped to tackle with detachment and method just 
those problems which have the strongest emotional appeal, 
and in relation to which the fiercest contests are likely to 
be waged. 

The neglect of philosophy is clearly not due entirely to the 
hard-headedness of the social scientists. It is due at least as 
much to the fact that with few exceptions philosophers have 
not recently devoted much attention to social problems, and, 
in particular, to the fact that the teaching of ethics has not 
been brought into relation with present needs. The student 
of ethics is given an account of the various ethical systems, 
but except in the case of utilitarianism the bearing of these 
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systems on social and political problems is not made clear to 
him, nor is he enabled to derive from them any criteria 
for evaluating particular social institutions or for comparing 
different societies with one another. Thus the studcnts of 
philosophy have seldom any detailed knowledge of social 
facts or even of the actual working of moral codes; while the 
students of social science are given no training in ethical 
analysis. It is clear that in these circumstances the synthesis 
of social studies which is so urgently needed is not likely to 
be attained, and that great changes will have to be made 
in the teaching of both social science and social philosophy 
if the universities are to make the contribution they ought 
to make towards the rational ordering of society. 
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THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
INDUSTRIAL —TRANSFERENCE 
By A. D. K. OWEN 


1. INTRODUCTION 


E great movements in population which have taken 
place within Great Britain since the War are by no means 
the first of their kind. The ebb-and-flow of economic life 
in different parts of the country has always set up currents of 
internal migration, and at certain periods of great economic 
change, such as early and mid-nineteenth century, it resulted 
in profound changes in the geographical distribution of 
population. In the past, however, there has beén no 
attempt on the part of the State to stimulate or guide internal 
migration, and the many acute problems which have resulted 
from great population movements within the country have 
been allowed to “solve themselves.” To-day internal 
migration, under the name of industrial transference, is the 
subject.of State policy. During the last ten years nearly a 
quarter of a million workers (and, in many cases, their 
families) have been helped to move from depressed areas to 
centres of new industrial growth under the Ministry of 
Labour’s industrial transference arrangements. Moreover, 
the economic policy of the State in recent years has con- 
tributed in no small measure to the creation of the 
situation which has made industrial transference necessary. 
The State, therefore, cannot avoid concerning itself with 
social consequences of industrial transference, and it has, in 
fact, recognized its responsibilities in respect of the residual 
problem in some, but not all,’ of the depressed areas, by the 
appointment of Special Area Commissioners. What have 
not been recognized, however, are the wider and long-term 
* ». Re-adjustment in Lancashire (by the Economics Research Section of the University 
of Manchester), pp. 86-94, for cogent reasons why the weaving district of East Lancashire 
should be treated as a Special Area. 
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social implications of the changes in the distribution of British 
industry and population which have been taking place in 
recent years and which are still taking place to-day. It is 
the object of this paper to make a preliminary study of 
these implications. 


2. THe Extent oF INTERNAL MIGRATION 

Information relating to internal migration in England 
and Wales since the War is very unsatisfactory. The Census 
of 1931 shows the net balance of inward or outward 
migration over the previous decennium for every local 
government area from the country districts upward, adjusted 
in each case for changes in administrative boundaries. But 
this tells us nothing about the volume of the flow in each 
direction; about the places of origin of immigrants to par- 
ticular areas?; or about the destination of immigrants from 
particular places which have lost population. For year-to- 
year changes in the net balance of migration to or from 
different local government areas the Annual Reports of the 
Registrar-General for England and Wales are of some 
assistance. By comparing the exactly known figures for 
natural increase (or decrease) with the estimates of total 
resident population in each area each year an estimate of 
the net balance of migration is obtainable. It is unfortunate 
that so many changes in administrative boundaries have 
taken place in recent years that the annual estimates of net 
migration obtained by this method are not strictly com- 
parable. Since 1934, however, the Registrar-General has 
published figures showing the percentage changes in popu- 
lation since 1931 due to migration for the Census Regions 
adjusted for alterations in administrative boundaries. These 
figures do not show year-to-year changes but they indicate 
_ the cumulative effect of the changes which have taken place 


19. an article by Dr. Brinley Thomas on “The Influx of Labour into London 
and the South East, 1920-36” (Economica, August 1937) for a valuable study based on 
an examination of the unemployment books deposited in the Ministry of Labour's 
Claims and Records Office at Kew. 
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since the census year. The information relating to internal 
migration provided by the Census of 1931 and by the Annual 
Report of the Registrar-General for 1935 is summarized in 
Table I. Broadly speaking, this Table shows that the migra- 
tion of population within England and Wales during the 
period 1921-35 had taken the form of a large-scale movement 
of people froma the industrial depressed areas of South Wales, 
Durham, Northumberland (and, to a much smaller extent, 
Cumberland, Cheshire, Lancashire and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire) to Greater London and the south-eastern 
counties (and, to a very much smaller extent, to the midlands 
and the south-west). The “ Special Areas” accounted for 
over three-fifths of the total net outward balances. London 
and the south-east accounted for over 96 per cent. of the net 
inward balances. But the total and average figures for the 
Census regions, while they indicate the broad trends of 
population movement, obscure the wide differences in the 
migration rates of particular places within each region. 
Thus the great centrifugal movement of population from the 
London County area to the extra-metropolitan area is 
obscured by the figures for Greater London,* and the con- 
centration of population on certain rapidly growing towns, 
such as Coventry,* is obscured by the total figures for 
Midland I. Migration from depressed mining areas such 
as the Rhondda valleys * has been much more serious than 
migration from South Wales as a whole. On the other hand, 
the rate of migration from places like Swansea and Llanelly ‘ 
has been much less than that from the region as a whole. 

2 Some 600,000 persons left the London County area between 1921 and 1935, and 
most of them settled in the Greater London area. 

* The population of Coventry increased by 12-5 per cent. between 1921 and 1931, 
and by 5:5 per cent. between 1931 and 1935, excluding the effects of boundary ex- 
tensions. Net immigration into Coventry was 5°9 per cent. between 1921 and 193! 


and 3-8 per cent. between 1931 and 1935. 

3 Some 47,000 people (on balance) left the Rhondda U.D. between 1921 and 1935— 
about 28 per cent. of the 1921 population. 

* Swansea lost 4-4 per cent. and Llanelly lost 4-6 per cent. of 1921 population, on 
balance, through migration between 1921 and 1931. Between 1931 and 1935 they 
lost 1-8 per cent. and 2-6 per cent. respectively of 1931 population. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


The Table does not show year-to-year changes, but a study 
of migration trends in certain areas where there have been 
no significant changes in administrative boundaries over the 
last ten years supports the conclusion that, given the differ- 
ential economic development which is basically responsible 
for migration, the volume of migration tends to vary inversely 
with the general level of unemployment in tise country as a 
whole. In times of general depression most people tend to 
stay at home even though they may be living in particularly | 
depressed areas. In times of returning general “‘ prosperity ” 
many people living in areas which are still relatively depressed 
tend to seek their fortunes elsewhere, especially if they are 
encouraged by official inducements such as those provided 
by the Ministry of Labour’s industrial transference schemes. 













3g. THe Ministry or Lasour’s INDUSTRIAL TRANSFERENCE 
SCHEMES 


Since the Report ofthe Industrial Transference Board in 1928 
the Ministry of Labour has taken an active partin stimulating, 
assisting, and directing the migration of workers, and in many 
cases their families, from industrially depressed to expanding 
areas. This work is an extension of the ordinary system of 
Employment Exchange placing. The resources of the Ex- 
changes in expanding areas are used to find jobs for unem- 
ployed workers in depressed areas, and special facilities are 
provided to ease transference to places where suitable jobs 
are available or where the prospects of suitable jobs seem 
good. The principal facilities which are now provided may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 




















General 
(1) A free fare is paid to the new place of work or to a place 
where it is expected by the Ministry that new work will 

soon become available. 
(2) In the case of men who do not get a job at once in the new 
area lodging allowances and pocket money may be paid, 
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while unemployment allowances (reduced by 55. a week) 
are still paid in respect of any dependants left behind. 

(3) Special assistance is given to meet additional expenses 
during periods of unemployment in the new area. 

(4) Loans are made in advance of the receipt of the first week’s 
wages. 

Household Removals 

(5) Lodging allowances are paid in the case of men looking for 
accommodation for their families in the new area. 

(6) When they have found accommodation the Ministry pays 
the reasonable expenses of household removal, the fares 
of dependants, and a grant towards the incidental ex- 
penses of resettlement. 

Juvenile Transference 

(7) Special care is taken in connexion with the transference of 
boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 18. Great 
importance is attached to the selection of jobs and of 
lodgings and to the arrangements for after-care. When 
suitable jobs and lodgings have been found journeys are 
arranged and fares and expenses paid. Where necessary 
personal clothing and working outfits are supplied. 

(8) The wages paid to transferred juveniles must not be less 
than those normally paid to local juveniles of the corre- 
sponding age engaged on the same type of work, but where 
these wages are insufficient to enable juveniles living 
away from home to maintain themselves a grant of not 
more than 1os. a week is paid through the Exchange to 
enable them to cover expenses and have a little pocket 
money. In cases of illness, unemployment or short time 
work an additional grant may be made. 


Family Transference 

(9) In cases where young members of families have obtained 
permanent jobs in new areas the Ministry will pay: the 
expenses of removal and the fares of the rest of the families 
concerned from the depressed areas even though there 
may be no good prospects of employment for the older 
members of these families (e.g. a father over 50 who has 
been long unemployed). In these cases the fares and an 
allowance for incidental expenses may be paid to allow a 
responsible member of the family to visit the new area in 
advance for the purpose of inspecting accommodation. 
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From an administrative point of view these arrangements 
are admirable. Generously conceived and well devised they 
have led to a considerable volume of transference. The 
actual numbers of workers who have been assisted to move 
from the depressed areas each year since 1928 are shown in 
Table II. Altogether nearly a quarter of a million workers 
had been assisted to move up to June 1937, and as this figure 
does not include the families of married transferees the 
actual number of persons moved must have been very much 
higher. On the other hand, it is known that a considerable 
number of the transferees included in this Table failed to 
settle and have returned to their homes.' It is plain that the 
number of successful migrants from the depressed areas who 
have been assisted under the official transference scheme by 
no means accounts for all the net outward balance of migra- 
tion from these areas. There has evidently been a great 
deal of unassisted migration going on at the same time. It 
will be seen from the Table that the annual totals of male 
transferees declined from the high level of 1929, when 
average unemployment throughout the country was rela- 
tively low, to a low level in 1933, when the national unem- 
ployment situation was bad; and that they rose again as 
good employment conditions returned. On the other hand, 
it will be noticed that the number of women and girls who 
have been transferred has steadily increased throughout the 
whole period. The Table also shows that whereas in the 
early years of the industrial transference scheme the over- 
whelming majority of transferees were men, women and 
juveniles have accounted for over half the total every year 
since 1933. Most of the men who were transferred in the 
early years were single men, but with the improvement in 
the terms of the Household Removal Scheme and the intro- 
duction of the Family Removal Scheme in 1935 the propor- 
tion of family transferences has greatly increased. Over 

* The Ministry of Labour estimates that the “ coefficient of wastage ” in che case of 
a 
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half the men who were transferred in 1936 were married 
men with families. The proportion of “ failures ” in the case 
of family transferences is very much lower than in the case of 
single men and women and juveniles. Over a third of the 
men who were transferred in 1936 had passed through the 
Ministry of Labour’s training centres. 


4. THE Socta, ConsEQuENCES OF INDUSTRIAL TRANSFERENCE 
The social consequences of industrial transference should 
be considered as they affect (i) the communities from which 
transference takes place; (ii) the communities fo which 
transference takes place; and (iii) the nation as a whole. 
The subject is, of course, extremely complex, and it is not 
proposed here to do more than make a preliminary. survey 
of the problem under each of these headings. No attempt 
will be made to distinguish between the effects of assisted 
and unassisted transference or to isolate the special issues 
raised by non-industrial migration such as retirement of 
business and professional people to the south coast. 


5. Tse Soctan Errects In THE ARZAS FROM WHICH TRANS- 
FERENCE TAKES PLACE 


(i) There are many places from which industrial trans- 
ference has taken place on so small a scale in relation to their 
total population (though the numbers involved may be 
considerable) that no significant social consequences are 
observable. Liverpool, fur example, has lost nearly 70,000 
citizens through migration since 1921, but as they only 
represent 8 per cent. of the 1921 population spread over 
fifteen years compared with a natural increase of 100,000 
their loss has not discernibly affected the life of the city. Such 
results as there have been are undoubtedly beneficial. 
Overcrowding is rather less acute than it otherwise would 
have been. Unemployment is probably considerably less and 


+ Of the 20,091 men transferred, 5,760 had passed through Government Training 
Centres (six months’ course in preparation for skilled employment) and 1,512 had passed 
through Instructional Centres (three months’ re-conditioning course). 
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the pressure on local social services has presumably been to 
some extent relieved. But Liverpool would have to lose a 
much larger proportion of its population through migration 
before the loss became significant, and the same is true of 
many other towns. 

(ii) For communities from which transference has taken 
place on an appreciable scale the most obvious consequence 
is either a marked diminution in population growth or an 
actual fall in population. As it has happened the areas from 
which most transference has taken place have also been 
areas with a high rate of natural increase. They are, for 
the most part, mining areas with a high birth-rate. Up to 
the present this has compensated to some extent for the loss of 
population through migration, particularly in South Wales 
and the North-east Coast area. Between 1921 and 1936 
four counties of South Wales lost over 17 per cent. of their 
population through migration, but the net fall in population 
was only 6 per cent. The corresponding figures for Durham 
and Northumberland were 12 per cent. loss through migra- 
tion, but less than 1 per cent. net fall in population. There 
are clear signs, however, that the rate of natural increase in 
these areas, which has already fallen considerably, will soon 
fall so low as to be no check against the effects of migration. 
This is already the case in Merthyr Tydfil, where the popu- 
lation has fallen at the same rate as migration has taken 
place since 1931. It is also the case in East Lancashire cotton 
towns, but migration from these towns has so far been 
incousiderable. 

(ili) More important than changes in total population are 
the modifications in the age-structure of the population 
resulting from migration. Industrial transferees are, for the 
most part, young people. According to a recent estimate’ 
66 per ceni. of the net outward balance of migrants from 

* For the estimates in this paragraph I am indebted to a paper by Dr. H. W. Singer on 


“ Transference and the Age Structure of the Population in the Special Areas,” published 
by the Pilgrim Trust Unemployment Enquiry, 17 Tavistock Court, Tavistock Square, 


W.C.1. 
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South Wales between 1921 and 1931 were under 30, and 87 
per cent. were under 45. In Durham and Northumberland 
the proportions were 69 per cent. under 30, and again 87 
per cent. under 45. The active age-group 15-29 years in 
the Rhondda U.D. was 33:7 per cent. smaller in 1931 than 
it would have been had no migration taken place. By 
now it must be much smaller still. The loss of so many 
young people has already resulted in a marked ageing of the 
population in the depressed areas, and this tendency is bound 
to increase in the next few years. in 1921 there were only 
25 persons over 50 for every 100 between 15 and 50 in the 
Rhondda U.D. This was an abnormally low proportion 
characteristic of mining communities. By 1931, however, 
the proportion was 38 persons over 50 for every 100 between 
15 and 50, and it has been estimated—on a conservative 
hypothesis—that by 1941 the proportion will be 61 over 50 
for every 100 between 15 and 50. As the prospects of regular 
employment for men over 50 in the Rhondda valleys are 
very poor, it may be said that the deadweight of inactive 
elderly persons in relation to the active age-groups will have 
considerably more than doubled by 1941, compared with the 
position twenty years earlier. Even if there is a diminution 
in the rate of transference the ageing of the population of 
the Rhondda is likely to accelerate between 1941 and 1951 
owing to the effect of the older age-structure on the future 
birth-rate. A further fall is inevitable unless there is an 
extraordinary reversal of present trends. Similar tendencies 
are observable in most other depressed communities from 
which large-scale transference has taken place. 

(iv) Industrial transference also acts as a selective process 
which tends to lower the average quality of the population 
which is left behind, irrespective of age. With some import- 
ant exceptions, the more active and adventurous elements 
among the unemployed tend to migrate from communities 
where industrial depression is no respecter of persons. On 
the other hand, the more conservative and unenterprising 
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tend to stay behind. The policy of the Ministry of Labour 
with regard to re-training and assisted transference tends to 
reinforce this natural selective process, especially in the case 
of boys and girls. Poor subjects for training and transference 
—either on grounds of physique, health, and general bright- 
ness—are not encouraged. The important exceptions which 
have been referred to are of two types. There are those 
who manage to get such jobs as may be going in their own 
districts,’ and there are those who, even though unemployed, 
prefer to hang on, with or without hope of future employ- 
ment, because of some major interest which engages a large 
portion of their lives, centred in the local community. The 
latter are frequently excellent citizens, and they are playing 
an important part in holding their communities together, 
though they are sometimes accused of malingering at the 
expense of the State. House ownership and special family 
circumstances also hold back many men of excellent quality 
who might otherwise have migrated. 

(v) The proximate effect of transference is normally to 
reduce unemployment in the depressed areas from which it 
takes place. But a distinction must be drawn between the 
effects of transferring unskilled workers and the effects of trans- 
ferring skilled or potentially skilled workers. The migration 
of unemployed workers with no special skill drains off some of 
the stagnant pools of surplus labour in depressed communi- 
ties, but the denudation of these areas of skilled workers, or 
of the most promising boys and girls available for entry into 
industry, may actually increase unemployment by impeding 
the development of new industries and, in time, depressing 
existing industries still further. The development of new 
industries in the depressed areas has already involved the 
return of some skilled transferees and the importation of 
entirely strange workers from other areas to undertake special 


1 As the economic condition of some parts of the depressed areas has improved during 
the last eighteen months, the increase of local employment opportunities has greatly 
increased the number of this type. 
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jobs. On the other hand, the opening up of coal-mines 
which have been closed for some time is being hindered by a 
shortage of skilled miners even in areas where unemployment 
among miners in general is still severe. As the population 
ages still further in some of these areas there is likely to be 
such a shortage of suitable workers for certain jobs that the 
industries which remain in existence may be seriously handi- 
capped. 

Meanwhile it must not be forgotten that the transference 
of workers and their families to other areas has a depressing 
effect on local secondary employment by reducing aggregate 
local purchasing power. This is mitigated to some extent 
by the practice of sending home remittances, but the practice 
is limited and often spasmodic, and the average amount of 
remittances is probably very small. 

(vi) Where transference has resulted in an appreciable fall 
in population it has considerably eased the problem of over- 
crowding which is still very acute in some depressed com- 
munities. Thus the percentage of persons living more than 
2 per room in the Crook Urban District of south-west 
Durham fell from 254 to 12} between 1921 and 1931, 
although very little building had taken place. The corre- 
sponding figures for the Stanley Urban District were 32 
per cent. in 1921 and 16 per cent. in 1931. Transference 
has also reduced the pressure on some local social services, 
especially public assistance and the hospital services, but 
most of the economies resulting from a falling population 
are only slowly realized. A street has to be drained, 
scavenged, lighted, and policed even if half the houses have 
fallen empty. Meanwhile there is a heavy loss in rate income, 
and the rate burden per head of population rises unless 
further relief is afforded by additional grant income from 


the central government. 
(vii) There are also losses in institutional life. Trade 


unions, churches, co-operative societies, sports clubs, welfare 
organizations, and other voluntary associations suffer the loss 
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not only of financial support (already seriously affected by 
the depression in local industry) but of membership and 
active leadership. The membership of some Miners’ Lodges 
in Durham has been almost compietely wiped out. Chapels 
have had to share the services of ministers whose salaries 
have had to be cut though their responsibilities have increased, 
and there has been a serious loss of local preachers, teachers, 
and leaders who have moved to other areas. During the 
course of recent visits to South Wales and County Durham 
I have repeatedly come across examples of social organiza- 
tions which have suffered irreparable loss through the migra- 
tion of some “‘ key” man or a large section of their members. 
An unemployed welfare club I was visiting lost two officers 
and several members of its committee in the course of a few 
weeks. A Catholic churca in Durham had lost nearly half 
of the families associated with it and more than half its young 
children in the last few years. A co-operative society was 
crippled by the loss of over 500 members, most of whom had 
left for employment in the south. Actually, as many “ key ” 
men in voluntary social organizations tend to be above the 
normal transference-age and as many active workers in 
voluntary associations tend to hang on for the sake of their 
interest in these associations, the loss to institutional life up 
to the present has not been as great as might have been 
expected. More serious from the point of view of these 
associations is the fact that neither their membership nor 
leadership is being sufficiently renewed from younger mem- 
bers of the community and, with some notable exceptions, 
- the quality of their work is deteriorating. 

(viii) Summing-up the consequences of industrial trans- 
ference for the areas from which it takes place, one may say 
that it has played an important part in relieving in some 
measure the immediate problem of surplus labour and dis- 
tress caused by its contraction of industry in these areas and 
that it has helped to reduce overcrowding and to reduce 
the pressure on some of the local social services. But it has 
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also laid up a good deal of trouble for the future by its effect 
on the age-structure of the population; by its selective 
operation on the population irrespective of age; by its effect 
on the future supply of skilled and potentially skilled workers; 
by adding to the financial difficulties of the local authorities; 
and by contributing to the deterioration of local voluntary 
associations of all kinds. If present tendencies continue 
many populous communities, some of which have a rich 
social and cultural life, will be doomed to a long-drawn-out 
wasting decay, eased but prolonged by State subsidies and 
social welfare activities. This may be inevitable in some 
cases. But it is not a prospect which we should accept 
before making a careful examination of alternative possi- 
bilities. 


6. Tue EFrrects IN THE AREAS TO WHICH TRANSFERENCE 
TAKES PLACE 


(i) For communities to which transference has taken 
place on a considerable scale the most important consequence 
is the gain in population, largely made up of young people 
in the most active phase of their lives. Considerably more 
than a million people, the great majority between the ages 
of 15 and 45, have come to live and work in the south-east 
of England during the last fifteen years. There has also 
been a large influx of young people in some parts of the 
midlands and the south-west of England. This has had the 
effect of lowering the average age of many communities and 
of providing the basis for a higher rate of natural increase 
in the future, even though fertility rates may decline to 
some extent. The position is exactly the reverse of that 
to be found in the depressed areas. Population decline 
appears to have been indefinitely postponed. 

(ii) The access of so many young people has provided an 
increasing supply of active if not skilled workers. The 
numbers of insured workers in the London division of the 
Ministry of Labour has increased by nearly 32 per cent. 
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since 1923. In the south-eastern division (which covers the 
area round London) the increase has been 54 per cent. since 
1923. Large increases have also taken place in the midlands 
and south-western divisions. The low rate of unemployment 
in these areas indicates that most of the newcomers must 
have been assimilated into industry. Young, adaptable, or, 
at worst, willing to have a “ good try”’ at anything after a 
long period of unemployment in a depressed area, these 
newcomers have made possible much of the remarkable 

ion of industry which has taken place in London and 
the midlands. In the absence of trade-union organization 
in some of the new industries, many of the transferees appear 
to have accepted very low wages. Boys and girls transferred 
under the Ministry’s scheme have, in many cases, had their 
wages supplemented by public funds in order to bring them 
up to a reasonable maintenance level. Some employers 
in the expanding areas have undoubtedly received a good deal 
of indirect public assistance as a result of the official trans- 
ference arrangements. Many firms would certainly not have 
been able to develop in quite the same way had they not been 
provided with a plentiful supply of cheap labour through the 
official scheme. 

(iii) The growth of population through migration has 
raised many difficult problems for local government authori- 
ties in expanding areas. Overcrowding is very serious in 
some of the expanding areas, and it is naturally the new 
immigrants who suffer most. In Greater London and, to a 
smaller extent, in some of the midland towns the effect on the 
housing situation of large numbers of newcomers is accentu- 
ated by the centrifugal movement of the local population 
resulting from slum clearance and speculative suburban 
development and by the high rate of natural increase which 
follows the concentration of population of child-producing 
age. Pressure is at its greatest at the urban fringes, where local 
authorities are busily engaged, not only in house-building, 
alongside the private builders, but in providing a vast 
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amount of new capital equipment in the form of roads, 
sewers, street lighting, public utility development, schools, 
clinics, and soon. The progress of urgent reforms, such as the 
reorganization of schools under the.“ Hadow ” plan and the 
clearance of unfit property, has been greatly hindered in the 
outer districts of London as a result of the pressure of new 
population. The delay in the raising of the school age under 
the new Act is partly due to the extra time needed by educa- 
tion authorities in expanding areas tocomplete their provision 
of additional accommodation. Roads and transport facilities 
in central areas and along suburban arteries become more 
congested. Travelling to and from work and recreation 
takes much longer and costs more. Open spaces are en- 
croached on and built over and social amenities on new 
housing estates are very slowly provided. 

On the other hand, the local authorities in expanding 
areas receive additional rate income as the number and value 
of their rateable properties improve and their financial 
position tends to strengthen from year to year, in spite of 
their heavy capita! commitments. 

(iv) The introduction of large numbers of new workers 
and their families into new areas is in many ways socially 
invigorating. The newcomers are in most cases ready to make 
a new start in life, and under favourable conditions some of 
them soon begin to take part in the social life of the new areas. 
Some of the young Welsh miners who have succeeded in 
settling down in the London area are taking a prominent part 
in the life of social and recreational associations in their new 
homes. It appears that some transferees from South Wales 
are already enlivening the fellowship of some London political 
associations and that the tradition of Trade Unionism respected 
by transferees from Wales and the North is now being appealed 
to with some prospect of effective results as a starting-point 
for organizing the workers in many of the new industries in 
which Trade Unionism has so far obtained no footing. 

There are, however, many difficulties of assimilation. 
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Settlement in an entirely new area is not easy for workers 
who have been brought up in what are essentially village 
communities with strong and distinctive local traditions, 
The familiar physical and social context of life having disap- 
peared, transferees, especially isolated transferees in de- 

malized suburban areas, are often lost and unhappy in 
spite of themselves. Unfamiliar food or methods of cook- 
ing; unsympathetic landladies; strange working conditions 
(even where transference is inter-regional, not inter-indus- 
trial) and changes in the rhythm of life and work make it 
extraordinarily difficult for some transferees to settle down in 
a new environment, and they are apt to find their way home 
at the first breath of trouble, such as temporary unemploy- 
ment or illness. Family and household transference is a 
great aid to settlement, and the transference of whole groups 
of families from the same place is, where it can be managed, 
better still. Ifthe family centre is itself moved a powerful 
attachment to the old area is dissolved and the chances of 
settlement are greatly enhanced. 

Settlement in new areas is also hindered in some cases 
by acute social friction. “‘ The Welsh” get a bad name. 
**D—D.A.” men, that is, men from the distressed areas, feel that 
they are looked down on because of the working boots and 
corduroys supplied to them by a benevolent Minister of 
Labour. More serious, transferees are often subjected to 
very hostile criticism by their fellow-workers, who resent 
their intrusion on the grounds that they depress wages and 
deprive local men of employment. Much of this criticism is 
completely unfounded, but it sometimes has a basis in fact, 
especially where wages are concerned, and it may become 
much more significant when the present boom gives place to 
higher rates of unemployment in the expanding areas. 


7. THe NATIONAL WELFARE 


It remains to consider the social consequences of industrial 
transference, not from the point of view of particular areas, 
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whether they are those from which transferees come or 
areas to which they go, but from the point of view of the 
economic and social well-being of the community as a whole. 
(i) In the short period the greatest gain for the community 
as a whole has undoubtedly been the salvaging of large 
numbers of young workers from the deterioration which results 
from long-continued unemployment. As a result of the con- 
traction of highly localized industries, such as coal-mining, 
in areas where there are few alternative opportunities of 
employment, thousands of young people have suffered long 
periods of unemployment, dating in some cases from the day 
on which they left school. In spite of the excellent work of 
the Ministry of Labour and the local education authorities 
in providing Junior classes, Instruction Centres, and later 
Training Centres, and of the voluntary social welfare move- 
ment for the unemployed, with its allotments, clubs, and 
camps, there has been a marked deterioration in the 
physical fitness, employability, and general outlook of those 
who have suffered in this way. Transference, especially 
when associated with training for skilled employment, has 
given new hope and a fresh start in life to thousands of these 
young workers and, although there have been many failures 
of adjustment, thousands have made good and many have 
been able to win for themselves excellent positions in in- 
dustry. The net gain to the community is not susceptible 
to measurement, but it is, none the less, very considerable. 
It is probable, however, that some part, at any rate, of this 
result could have been achieved without some of the attend- 
ant difficulties by the creation of more new employment 
opportunities nearer the homes of the transferred workers. 
(ii) There must also have been considerable economic 
gain for the community as a whole as a result of the re- 
distribution of labour in relation to employment oppor- 
tunities. Without some measure of industrial transference 
much of the industrial expansion of recent years would prob- 
ably not have taken place. It would have been limited by the 
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scarcity of labour. On the other hand, there is some reason 
to believe that assisted transference is artificially distorting 
the industrial structure of the country. Under ordinary 
conipetitive conditions, employers wishing to attract labour 
from a distance have to offer wages and conditions of em- 
ployment sufficient to overcome the economic and psycho- 
logical resistances to transference. To-day this is not 
necessary, for the industrial transference arrangements of the 
Ministry of Labour, which, as we have seen, are so admirable 
from the point of view of efficient and humane administration, 
not only provide a constant flow of new workers, but help 
them with lodgings, move their families, supervise their 
welfare, and, in the case of some juveniles, subsidize their 
earnings. Moreover, as ratepayers, employers in the ex- 
panding areas are saved the expense of educating their 
young workers. They come to them ready educated, accord- 
ing to the standards of our time, at a cost of about £108 per 
head, of which about £54 a head is paid by the harassed 
ratepayers of the depressed areas. Part of the industrial 
expansion which has taken place in recent years in the mid- 
lands and south-east of England would certainly not have 
taken place had there been no official inducements to trans- 
ference. But many firms, now established in these areas, 
might well have sought to establish themselves nearer to the 
ultimate source of their labour supply. 

(iii) In assessing the gains and losses of the community as 
a whole, account must also be taken of the waste of social 
capital and the devitalization of social life in the areas from 
which transference takes place. It is, of course, nothing new 
for communities to cut their losses so far as social capital is 
concerned. Everyone who has walked on the hills of 
North Wales or on the Cornish moors must have seen the 
derelict rows of cottages and other ruined buildings which 
bear witness to former industrial and social activity. But 
social capital is more important to-day than it was a genera- 
tion or so ago. In addition to houses there are schools, 
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hospitals, civic buildings, roads, sewers, public utility under- 
takings, parks, and all the paraphernalia of modern urban 
society. The Ministry of Health and the Special Area 
Commissioners are doing their best to maintain and augment 
the social capital of the depressed areas at the expense of the 
general community. On the other hand, the Ministry of 
Labour, with the best intentions in the world, is helping to 
render much of this social capital redundant long before it 
has worn out. But social capital is not all that there is to be 
lost to the nation. Whilst their importance cannot be 
measured in economic terms, the devitalization of provincial 
life and of the vigorous and distinctive national culture of 
Wales must surely be deplored. 

(iv) Finally, itis necessary to take into account the increased 
social expenditure and disamenities of life in some of the 
expanding areas. There is, of course, plenty of room for 
healthy expansion in many parts of the country, including 
some of the existing expanding areas. But it is extremely 
doubtful whether the growing concentration of population 
in the south-eastern counties of England is in the national 
interest on economic, social, or strategic grounds. 


8. CONCLUSION 


As in other spheres, military considerations have recently 
led to action for which there has long been a case on economic 
or social grounds. The rearmament programme has made 
it possible for a certain number of government factories to be 
established in strategically safe places in the north and west. 
The obvious dangers from air attack to the concentrated 
population and administrative nerve centres of London have 
reinforced the social arguments for encouraging private en- 
trepreneurs to set up new industrial enterprises in the Special 
Areas. But there is as yet no sign that the drift of population 
to the south-east has been arrested. In view of the com- 
plexities of the problems involved, the recent appointment of 
a Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial 
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Population of Great Britain! is greatly to be welcomed. 
It is to be hoped that the Commission will be able to make a 
clear statement of the principles on which State action with 
regard to the two related problems of industrial localization 
and internal migration should be based. A new policy is 
clearly needed—a policy which takes account of social as 
well as economic and strategic considerations. It is unlikely 
that such a policy would involve the discontinuance of 
assisted transference. When economic decay takes place in 
geographically inaccessible areas some transference is obvi- 
ously necessary. In fact, it would be a good thing if certain 
hopelessly derelict communities in the depressed areas 
were “liquidated” altogether by transferring the entire 
population to some new area. At the same time it might 
well be deemed necessary to encourage a certain amount of 
transference away from some parts of the present expanding 
areas. But whatever industrial transference may be necessary, 
it should be controlled and directed, not merely with due 
regard to immediate prospects of employment, but as part 
of a national policy of industrial localization and social 
development. 


NOTES ON TABLE I 


(1) Over a million people on balance have moved to the south-east 
of England in the fourteen years between 1921 and 1935. About 
385,000 moved to Greater London and about 420,000 to other parts of 
the South-east region (including Oxfordshire and Hampshire). The 
average rate of immigration into the South-east Region in 1931-5 was 
considerably greater than the average annual rate for the 1921-31 period. 
(Preliminary figures indicate that this rate was more than maintained 
between 1935 and 1936.) 

(2) The only other regions with a net balance of immigration over the 


* The terms of reference of the Royal Commission are as follows: “ To inquire into 
the causes which have influenced the present geographical distribution of the industrial 
population of Great Britain, and the probable direction of any change in that distribution 
in the future; to consider what social, economic, and strategical disadvantages arise from 
the concentration of industries or of the industrial population in large towns or in paf- 
ticular areas of the country; and to report what remedial measures, if any, should be 
taken in the national interest.” 
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fourteen-year period were the South-west (nearly 30,000) and Midland II, 
which included Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, and 
Northamptonshire (about 17,500). The rate of net immigration into 
both regions was very small, but there was a marked increase in the 
average annual rate, particularly in the case of Midland II, as in 1931-5. 
(Preliminary figures indicate that this rate was more than maintained 
between 1935 and 1936.) 

(3) Midlands I, which includes Gloucester, Herefordshire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire, actually lost population 
on balance through emigration between 1921 and 1931 (about 72,000), 
and although this trend has been reversed, the net gain through immigra- 
tion between 1931 and 1935 was inconsiderable. (Preliminary figures 
ndicate that the average rate of net immigration into Midlands I was 
rather more than maintained in 1935-6.) 

(4) The four counties of South Wales lost on balance through emigra- 
tion nearly 350,000 people in fourteen years—not far short of a sixth of 
their 1921 population. The average annual net loss was rather lower 
in 1931-5 than in 1921-31. (But preliminary figures suggest that the 
annual average net loss for 1931-6 was rather higher than for 1921-31. 
More people appear to have left South Wales in 1935-6 than in any 
other twelve months since 1930-1.) Migration for the rest of Wales 
took place on a much smaller scale. 

(5) Durham and Northumberland, the two counties of North I, 
together lost over 257,000 people. This was rather more than one-ninth 
of their 1921 population, on balance through migration in fourteen years. 
The annual average rate of net immigration was smaller in 1931-5 
than in 1921-31. (But preliminary figures indicate that there was a 
considerable increase in net emigration from these two counties, par- 
ticularly Durham, in 1935-6.) 

(6) North IV, which includes Cheshire and Lancashire, lost nearly 
180,000 people in fourteen years, but this was a very small proportion of 
their total population. The average rate of annual net immigration 
was very much smaller in 1931-5 than in 1921-31. (Preliminary 
figures indicate that even the average rate for 1931-5 was hardly 
maintained in 1935-6.) 

(7) North II, including Cumberland (with its Special Area), West- 
morland, and the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire, lost nearly 43,000 
people in fourteen years, but this was an inconsiderable fraction of the 
total population. The average rate of movement was very much smaller 


in 1931-5 than in 1921-31. (But preliminary figures indicate that 
there was a considerable increase in the net rate of immigration in 
1935-6.) 
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(8) The West Riding of Yorkshire (including York) lost nearly 70,000 
people on balance through migration in fourteen years, but this was an 
insignificant fraction of the total population of the area. The average 
annual rate of net emigration increased considerably in 193i-5 com- 
pared with 1921-31. (Preliminary figures indicate that the average 
annual rate for 1931-5 was more than maintained in 1936.) 

(9) The Eastern Counties of England lost on balance through migra- 
tion nearly 45,000 people in fourteen years, a very small proportion of 
their total population. The average annual rate of net emigration 
was very much smaller between 1931 and 1935 than between 1921 
and 1931. (Preliminary figures suggest that net emigration from the 
Eastern Counties in 1935-6 was insignificant.) 
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A PLEA FOR A GENERAL-KNOWLEDGE 
FACULTY IN EVERY UNIVERSITY 


By A. B. DOBROWOLSKI? 


INTRODUCTION 


T= enormously increased and still rapidly growing | 
c 


omplexity of civilized life calls for a correspondingly 
comprehensive educational programme. Supplementing the 
work of the secondary schools there should be a further 
general intellectual culture, preparing the mind for conscious 
participation, clear-eyed, critical, and appreciative, in the 
swiftly unfolding drama of contemporary civilization. 

No such general culture is given by our institutions of 
higher education. These aim at forming specialists, not 
cultivated men and women. It is vain to look to chairs of 
philosophy or literature, of psychology or sociology, for 
sources of general culture. These chairs are merely for 
forming professional philosophers and writers, psychologists 
and sociologists, and, maybe, for imparting such knowledge 
of the elements of these subjects as may be prescribed to 
students of other specialist disciplines. It is not asserted 
that those who have pursued the courses thus provided 
show themselves more cultivated in a general sense than 
those who have not. General culture of the mind is given 
only in our Jycées, and there, naturally, only in outline. 

The training the Jycée gives is sound enough as far as it 
goes; for it teaches the art of self-instruction, a boon denied 
to the people whose education is limited to the primary 
school. This capacity for learning by oneself is a privilege 
which ought to be cherished by all who have acquired it, 
whatever their social position and occupation, and used 


2 Translated from the original French by Walter H. Dawson. 
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as a means towards higher general culture. But they need 
encouragement and support, which are not forthcoming. 
The community thinks only of helping them to become 
specialists, and has created, to this end, in sufficient numbers, 
institutions of higher learning. It does not think of helping 
these young people to find themselves, to develop and fill 
in the outlines of general culture acquired in the Iycée. In 
fact, general education in our day presents great, very 
great lacune. We intellectuals have, all of us, had too 


little of it... 


Tue SHORTCOMINGS OF OUR GENERAL EDUCATION 


These are of two kinds: (1) Ignorance in the field of such 
general knowledge as has become indispensable for every 
intellectual worker, and consequent lack of the wherewithal 
for self-orientation; and (2) lack of vivid intellectuai interest 
in that field and consequent incapacity for forming a reasoned 
judgment when confronted with a general question such as 
ought to interest everybody. 

On leaving the lycée a youth has, in most cases, no thought 
for continuing his general education so as to develop, 
complete, and deepen it. Even if he has, he proceeds 
according to no continuous, systematic, rational plan, but 
in sporadic, accidental, chaotic fashion. A medley of 
chance attendances at public gatherings, chance visits to 
artistic or industrial exhibitions, conversations engaged in 
or overheard by chance, books and articles perused by 
chance, music listened to by chance—such are the exiguous 
factors of his cultural development. 

Accordingly we find that, compared with those of other 
ages, of ancient Greece, or of the Renaissance, the intellectuals 
of our day are too often, in respect of general culture 
appropriate to the age, ignorant barbarians. A humanist 
not merely understands nothing of the natural world around 
him, nothing of the technical devices with which he is in 
constant daily contact, but, inexcusably, he ignores the 
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sciences of nature and of technology; he does not take 
account of them, even, on the plane of his own studies, as 
achievements of the human spirit; he ignores their history, 
that epic of endeavour, of stumblings, of triumphs, their 
methods, and, above all, their meaning, their value, their 
réle. Conversely, a votary of natural or technological 
science seems no better than a barbarian when it comes to 
discussing questions pertaining to the humanities, and even 
misconceives the meaning, the value, and the réle alike of 
the natural sciences in general and of his own particular 
branch. The same is true of artists and men of letters in 
relation to all science and of men of science in relation to 
arts and letters. Lastly, we find among specialists an 
ignorance, often complete, of fields of knowledge quite near 
to their own. 

As a result of this ignorance one does not, in general, 
think about matters extraneous to one’s profession, not 
even about general questions which ought to interest every 
truly civilized man. The want of general training of the 
intelligence is even more striking. Eminent specialists, as 
soon as they venture outside their special fields, do not 
observe or reflect much better than illiterate people and 
betray gross faults, naiveties, vulgar prejudices, and ten- 
dentious reasoning which in their own domain they would 
blush to be found guilty of. 

Such are the consequences of the incessant and natural 
progress of the specialization of careers in the absence of 
any adequate general intellectual culture. 


Burnp ALLEYS 
There are some, a minority of intellectual workers, who 
seek to attain to a higher level of mental culture, often at 
the cost of very great exertions. These attempts, however, 
meet, as a rule, with but very partial success. Lacking 
guidance and adequate general training, this self-education 
is wanting in certain personal contributions: observations, 
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ideas, conclusions in the light of which to distinguish grain 
from chaff, the important from the negligible. These well- 
meaning people are thus apt to get on to a wrong track. 
Some get a mania for reading, leaving no time for reflection 
or observation, acquiring thus a useless erudition, a head 
stuffed with the observations and thoughts of others, forget- 
ting that the sole purpose of reading should be to stimulate 
and complete the reader’s own observation and thought. 
Others get a mania for philosophizing on every subject, for 
reasoning in a vacuum, for juggling with words, especially 
with high-sounding words; their minds, unsupple and 
lacking orientation, helpless and unable to make a well- 
founded choice, get stuck in some naively adopted philosophy 
or “ ism.” 


A Mopern INTELLECTUAL’s OUTLOOK ON THE WORLD 


All this has a fatal influence on one’s conception of the 
world, man’s world: that is to say, on the very foundation 
of one’s life, the source of one’s ideology, the supreme 
justification of one’s thoughts and actions. This con- 
ception, this all-important creature of the mind, which 
should be its sedulously elaborated chef-d’euvre, is, on the 
contrary, a mere chance product, a spiritual garment ill- 
fitting and ill-sewn, a thing of shreds and patches, of every 
sort of frippery picked up on life’s road. 


THE REMEDY 

It is a question, then, of trying to fill this gap in the 
learning of the “ learned world.”” We must first awaken 
among intellectuals, and especially among the young, a 
sense of the need of a higher level of general culture and then 
help to meet the demand so created. In a word, there is 
need of a mew instructional institute, at once stimulating and 
helpful. And as higher instruction can and ought to be 
self-acquired, this institute ought to preach the gospel of 
intellectual self-education and help those desirous of practis- 
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ing it. The mere fact of the public existence of such an 
institute would be the most efficacious propaganda. And as 
regards help for the converts, it should take the form not 
only of a whole system of classes—classes for would-be self- 
instructors, working therefore principally through advice and 
suggestion, discussion and exercises—but at the same time 
specially prepared handbooks; for the popular manuals 
already on the market do not meet the requirements of the 
situation. 


Tue First Atrempt: “ Unriversiras Reprviva” 


An experiment has just been made by a group of savants at 
Warsaw, in pursuance of a scheme’ proposed to them by 
the author of this article. This group discussed during the 
second semester and vacation of the academic year 1935-6 
the theoretical bases, the programme, and the instructional 
methods of the new institution of which it has created a 
first working model under the name of “ Universitas Redi- 
viva,” the university of the Middle Ages having had, as is 
well known, for its goal, general intellectual education, 
conceived, however, in a manner very different from that 
required by our epoch. 

We have, then, not only theoretical bases well thought out, 
discussed, and filtered through some fifteen brains, but also 
eight months’ practice with more than thirty students of 
very various ages and professions, in the course of which 
our programme, plan, and teaching methods have been 
continually subject to improvement through mutual observa- 
tion of our courses and through monthly gatherings for 
reports and discussions. 

We are doing our best to persuade our Minister of Public 
Instruction to favour the creation in our universities of 


Faculties of Higher General Instruction, this being an indispens- 


1 A. B. Dobrowolski. Kultura i Wychowanie, No. 2-3, pp. 199-48. Warsaw 1935 
(in Polish). Universitas Rediviva, pp. 1-31. Warsaw 1996 (in Polish). 
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able condition for reaching, little by little, the general body 
of intellectual workers. 

The “ Universitas Rediviva” will confer, clearly, no 
privilege, no “‘ right.” Therefore no diplomas. This insti- 
tution will be only for those bent on using it for the attainment 
of the highest possible level of mental culture and for no other 
end. 

It will be understood that to be able to satisfy intellectuals 
greedy for higher general instruction, a professor of the 
* U.R.” ought, to begin with, to be thoroughly at home in 
his own special field—he must be a good specialist. On the 
other hand, not only should he not ignore fields near to or 
linked with his own, but he must also be broad-minded 
enough to know how to articulate his own course to those of 
his colleagues. 

And as it is not easy at the present time to find those two 
qualities of mind in one and the same person (all of us suffer 
from a deficiency of intellectual education), we shall be 
obliged not only to enlist the services, especially for the 
humanistic groups, of persons outside academic circles, but, 
even more often, to have recourse to professors who fulfil but 
very imperfectly the second of our two conditions, and so to 
subdivide the subject-matters of our grouped courses, pending 
the time when the “ U.R.,” having become a faculty in the 
universities and numbering not only among its professors 
but also among its students representatives of the academic 
bodies, sha.: have formed specialists possessing sufficient 
general culture. 

It is also evident that a professor of the “‘ U.R.” must be as 
independent-minded as possible, capable of understanding 
and of handling objectively the opinions of his fellows. 


A. GENERAL ORGANIZATION 
The “ U.R.” has, then, for its goal to help the intellectual 
to become capable of establishing spiritual contact with our 
1 See footnote on p. 367. 
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civilization, consequently of knowing and comprehending 
and, particularly, of appraising it, so as to be able to fashion, 
if not a personal conception of the world, at least the intel- 
lectual bases for appropriating one among the existing 
conceptions. , 

Given that to this end it is needful to acquire a general 
orientation, a certain amount of indispensable general 
factual knowledge, as well as the capacity of observing, 
reflecting, comprehending, in other words a general intel- 
lectual training, it is these two needs that the “‘ U.R.” will 
try tomeet. Whence, on the one hand, ciasses for orientation 
and advice and, on the other hand, exercises and discussions. 
And so the division of the “‘ U.R.”’ into two stages: the first, 
preparatory, comprising chiefly classes and exercises; the 
second, counsel and group discussions. 

The first stage, “‘ Courses for self-educators,”’ will comprise 
four semesters of eight hours a week—evening hours, 
naturally, so that those who are occupied during the day 
may avail themselves of the courses. 

In the second stage there would be consultations with 
various specialists, including consultations by correspondence. 
There would be, too, meetings for discussion, in which the 
professors would participate and in the course of which 
would be acquired practice in serious and argumentative 
debate about general themes both concrete and abstract— 
practice also in listening attentively and objectively to the 
opinions of one’s fellows. 

The institution being altogether new, without precedent, it 
was, naturally, not easy to devise appropriate programmes 
and methods. 


B. SuBJECT-MATTER OF THE PROGRAMMES 


1. An intellectual should, before all, be practised in the 
art of thinking: should learn to think honestly, correctly, 
skilfully, instead of dishonestly, faultily, clumsily. It is 
a mistake to suppose that this necessarily involves the study 
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of philosophy. Such study might be too much and would 
certainly be too little. There are other ways, independent 
of philosophy, which may be recommended: 

(a) To read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest masterpieces 
and compare them with inferior works dealing with the same 
subject. 

(6) Critically analyse appropriate passages and participate 
in the discussion of questions suitably chosen or relating to 
the subject-matter of the courses. 

(c) Note the mechanism and methods of various kinds of 
intellectual work, including the difficulties to be overcome 
and conditions to be satisfied. First of all the constituents 
of this work: the elementary intellectual functions with the 
conditions for their efficacy; then the tendencies and natural 
inclinations of the mind, its vagaries and shortcomings and 
their correction—in short, the technique of mental effort. 
These things are not to be found in the manuals of logic old 
or new (logistics), nor even well catalogued. But there are 
already some first essays. 

2. General history of human experience and thought. 
The different lines of approach employed for grappling with 
reality. (a) Pre-scientific and scientific (emphasizing the import- 
ance, too often obscured, and the necessity, too often un- 
recognized, of “‘ Pre-science,” not only in the past, but also 
in the present; with a close view of some phases of the 
evolution of some suitably chosen scientific disciplines). 
(6) Philosophic and magico-mystic (close view of some suitably 
chosen examples). 

3. OF all these lines of approach Science is selected for 

1 J. Dewey. How We Think (Chicago, 1910). 

Despite certain philosophical tendencies which merely obscure the text and detract 
from the value of this excellent book, it contains many valuable observations which 
vitalize a scheme, as yet jejune and incomplete, of the process of concrete thought. 

F. E. Otto Shultze, Systematische und kritische Selbslandigkeit ; Prof. Dr. E. Neumann, 
Padagogium, edited by Prof. Dr. O. Messmer. Vol. V, pp. viii and 253. (J. Kiink- 
hardt. Leipzig, 1914.) The author tries to grasp the elementary mental functions present 
in reading, listening, and experimental work. 

_A. B. Dobrowolski. Catalogue of Intellectual Functions, etc., based on observations made 
since 1900. 
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closer study as the most recent, with Technology (in the 
widest sense) linked integrally with it. Science (with 
technology) as the most characteristic mark of our great 
epoch, as the new historic factor, creating a new era, a new 
value, as it were. Sciences pure and applied, their reciprocal 
relations. Unity and diversity of science, differences in 
nature and in stage of evolution between the different 
branches ; the interdependence of these. Organization and 
functioning of science, its differing laboratories, ways and 
methods of work, difficulties and obstacles, external and 
internal, successful and unsuccessful efforts in the struggle to 
overcome them. Epic of science against the background 
of the history of labour, of social economy and thought, 
with a closer view of certain chosen moments of this epic; 
comparison with the history of religions and philosophies. 
Ever-growing progress and its more and more explosive and 
unexpected character, as characteristic of modern science, 
especially its vanguard,—the mathematical and physical 
sciences. Research and the researcher, discovery and in- 
vention. Science as an individual and, at the same time, a 
social enterprise. Rdle and influence of science. 

4. Art, as the second cultural value, elder sister of science. 
Its unity and diversity. Conditions of work, difficulties, 
obstacles, Evolution, long and slow and its different lines, 
studied against the background of the history of labour, of 
social economy, and of thought. Réle and influence of art. 

5. Literature. Its infinite diversity. Its réle and influence. 
Its history studied against the background of the history of 
the other factors of civilization, particularly of economic, 
social, and political history. Belles-lettres, their problems. 
The theatre, dancing, the cinema : problems, réle, influence. 
Emphasis on the essay as a literary form for the expression of 
thought, parallel, therefore, to philosophy. 

6. Psychological and sociological sciences. Importance and 
primitive state of these “ sciences.” Efforts to elevate them 
to a truly scientific level; difficulties and obstacles. History 
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and actuality, different strains of tendency, watchwords, 
schools. Treasures of pre-scientific psychology to be found 
in some masterpieces of belles-lettres. 

7. Economic and social problems, as fundamental problems of 
humanity in the past and present. Scientific and quasi- 
scientific researches and theories, doctrines, watchwords. 

8. Problems of education and public instruction, past and 
present, considered against the background of life as a whole, 
as of the rights and duties of man, past and present. Ever- 
growing importance of these problems. Scientific and quasi- 
scientific researches and theories, doctrines, watchwords. 

g. Problem of the use of leisure. Ever-growing importance, 
Diversions, amusements, games, in different countries and 
epochs. Amateurs and dilettantes; scientific, technical, 
artistic, literary; their utility, too often unrecognized; the 
conditions of efficacy of their labours. Ever-growing use- 
fulness of non-specialists who, guided by specialists, in- 
directly come to the aid of different branches of science 
or technology, offering their services systematically, e.g. 
explorers. 

10. Objects of life and criteria of values. Conceptions of the 
world and ideals, ideologies and watchwords, religions and 
** philosophies of life”; their actuality and their past con- 
sidered against the background of economic, social, and 
political life. 


C. PROGRAMME OF THE COURSES 


In practice, the subject-matter falls into six groups: 
I. Fundamental sciences concerning the external world 
(physics, chemistry with general crystallography, astronomy), 
including their language,—mathematics, and their applica- 
tions,—technology. II. Sciences of the Earth (“ natural” 
and “ geographical” sciences, with their applications). 
III. Psychological sciences and their applications. IV. 
Social sciences and their applications. V. (1) Pedagogic 
sciences, particularly questions of public instruction and self- 
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education, and, in relation thereto,—(2) problems of intel- 
lectual work, its postulates, components, conditions, tech- 
nique; (3) conceptions of the world and, in relation thereto, 
philosophies, religions, ideals, ideologies. VI. Art and 
literature. Despite all this diversity, unity is of the essence 
of the programme. It is just because it is so varied, em- 
bracing the whole of civilization, that it should form a 
complete whole; that is why, being a preparation for general 
self-education, it is meant to be taken in its entirety and not 
piecemeal; its whole varied content should be absorbed by 
each student. 

To assure this unity the professors prepare the programme 
in common and treat their subject-matters from a common 
point of view, never losing sight of the final goal: the acquisi- 
tion of the capacity to judge, to appraise, to estimate. They 
are concerned much less to display the conquests of their 
science than to speak about this same science, its life and 
history, its réle and its importance. We advise our students 
to enrol for the whole of the courses, that is, for all six groups, 
and to prepare themselves thus for gaining a comprehensive 
view of our civilization as a whole, and it is only on their 
completion of the “ first stage,” four semesters of courses, 
that we are prepared not only to approve their desires to 
exercise themselves, as amateurs, in a speciality, but also to 
help them in this direction with counsel as indicated above 
under the heading A. General Organization. 

It is clear that our tendency is, contrary to that of the 
specialist schools, for a professor to cover as wide a field as 
possible. Thus, for example, for the whole of Group I 
we have only one professor, a physicist; for Group II only 
two, one for inorganic nature, the other for biological 
sciences; for Group III only one; for Group IV four: 
a historian of labour, a cultural sociologist, an economic 
sociologist, and a publicist (for questions of the day); for 
Group V a professor of the theory of pedagogy helped by 
the cultural sociologist above mentioned, and by a historian 
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of philosophy and a logician; for Group VI four: a historian 
of literature and dramatic critic, a historian of the plastic 
arts, a historian of music and musical critic, and a professor 
of esthetics. 


D. PLAN OF THE CouRSES 


Four semesters, 4 days a week, 2 hours a day, giving for 
each group on an average: I, 14 hours; II, 4 hour; III, 
4 hour ; IV, 2 hours ; V, 1? hours ; VI, 1} hours. 


1st and 2nd Semesters 
I, 2 hours; IV, 2 hours (sociology 1, economic, social, 
political sciences 1); V, 2 hours (education, intellectual 
work 1, history of philosophy 1); VI, 2 hours (literature 1, 
music 1). 
3rd Semester 


I, t hour; II, 1 hour (sciences of the Earth, biology 
excepted); III, 1 hour ; IV, 2 hours (sociology 1, history 1); 
V, 2 hours (intellectual work, conceptions of the world 1, 
logic, logistics 1); VI, : hour (plastic arts). 


4th Semester 

I, 1 hour; II, 1 hour (biologic sciences, anthropology); 
III, 1 hour ; IV, 2 hours (history 1, economic, social, and 
political actualities 1); V, 1 hour (conceptions of the world, 
ideals, guiding principles of humanity); VI, 2 hours (plastic 
arts 1, esthetics 1). 

N.B.—Experience has shown that it would be preferable 
to make our courses only 3 days a week: 3, 3, and 2 hours. 


E. Metuop or INsrrRucTION 


Lycée methods are inappropriate, the students being no 
longer school-pupils, but people capable of self-instruction. 
Equally inappropriate are university courses designed for 
making specialists or résumés or abridgments of such courses. 
Nor can we use the methods of popular books or lectures or 
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philosophic pseudo-synthesis (the true syntheses, always 
partial and difficult, are accessible only to specialists). 
The goal of the “ U.R.” to help self-orientation and the 
formation of well-grounded opinions, which has determined 
our choice of subject-matter, determines also the bases of 
our teaching method: we try to help our students not only to 
find appropriate reading-matter and make use of it in the most 
efficacious way, but, above all, to exercise themselves in the art of 
observing and thinking. 


CoNCLUSION 


While all of us need a higher general culture of the mind, 
there are some for whom it is essential from the point of view 
of their profession that this need should be met. Such are 
those whose business it is to minister to the general education 
of the masses—writers, publicis*:, and, above all, teachers 
in the primary and secondary schools. 

It is the intellectual workers who have become the most 
important factor in modern life; it is they who are making 
the history of humanity, who are primarily responsible and 
who consequently ought to realize fully what they are doing, 
and ought therefore to make good their cultural deficiency. 

Let us work, then, for the creation in every university of a 
faculty of higher general instruction or, if you prefer, of 
advanced general studies, or of general culture of the mind, 
no matter what it is called. 

The lack of an adequate general education is a world 
sickness. Let us work, then, for an international league for 
curing it. 

' It will be said that one of the conditions for the realization of such a f oject being 
liberty for initiative, this will be incompatible with the legal formalities inseparable from 
a university faculty. However, I believe freedom for initiative in regard to programme, 
plan, and methods could be preserved, since there would be no question of giving diplomas, 
Privileges, or rights. On the other hand, it is not essential that the new institute should 
be a “ faculty”; it might be merely a “ study,” “ school,” “ course,” etc. If I insist on 
its being attached to the university it is because this would lend it the public and authori- 
ties sccssciucn ° viggglaamecnmeantiiaaen 
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PostTscRIPT 


Already in several countries the learned world begins to 
feel the insufficiency of the general education of intellectual 
workers. But the position has not been definitely faced, nor 
the problem well formulated. 

Accordingly the two initiatives which have just come to 
our knowledge—the appearance in Paris of the weekly 
La Science and H. G. Wells’s? appeal to men of science—not 
only envisage, each, but a fragment of the question, but even 
within the limits of those fragments are far from satisfactory, 

What the group of French savants, founders of La Science, 
fully realize is the inadequacy, up to date, of the populariza- 
tion of science. They are bent upon propaganda for science, 
seeking to establish a closer and truer contact with readers, 
revealing to them the secrets of their laboratories, of their 
work. Ali that is very well—and in accord, though partial, 
with our scheme—but it is not enough, first because it is 
partial ; next, because it does nothing to help to a judicious 
selection of subject-matter for self-instruction, to acquiring 
a general training of the brain, and eventually arriving at 
a conception, passably well founded, of our world and, 
thereby, a solid basis for opinions and convictions. 

As for the appeal of the celebrated English writer, he 
looks, as one would expect, to but a single goal, which has for 
long absorbed all his thought, namely, universal peace. 
To realize this, Wells posits, as a first condition, the assembly, 
the systematization, and the accessibility to all, of the truths 
dispersed and hidden in all the corners of the social, political, 
and economic sciences. And that could be achieved, he 
says, by founding, through the joint effort of savants, an 
appropriate publication: a ‘‘ World Encyclopedia,” synthesis 
of all the truths the knowledge of which, sufficiently wide- 
spread, would allow not only the composition of conflicts 


1 H. G. Wells. The Idea of a World Encyclopedia, Friday evening discourse at the 
Royal Institution, November 20, 1936. Nature supplement, November 28, 1936. 
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(based for the most part on ignorance) of opinions and 
convictions, but even the finding of pacific means for smooth- 
ing out economic, social, and political conflicts. So we see 
here the cause of general instruction not only made sub- 
servient to a practical need, but further, the very conception 
of this general instruction reduced to that of an intelligence 
service in the political, social, and economic fields. I do not 
discuss here the value of Wells’s idea, in which I see a medley 
of rather Utopian theses, of articles of faith of the author, 
with sound ideas conceived and formulated rather hastily. 
I will permit myself only to remark that if it is important to 
know that “Ignorance has never saved humanity,” more 
important still is it to realize the sense of the word “ ignor- 
ance” in this context. It is not merely the simple lack of 
information; it is the lack of serious basis for the creation of a 
serious conception of the world of man, for the building up of 
a system of carefully founded convictions and opinions. It is 
evident that even within the limits of the question of peace, 
ignorance in our sense of the word is an evil quite otherwise 
important than the simple lack of appropriate erudition. 
And it is not a world encyclopedia such as Wells proposes, 
nor any other, that could give to the intelligentsia a general 
instruction such as they need. The question of their general 
intellectual education seems certainly to involve much more 
and to be much more important than that of an encyclo- 
pedia which constitutes in its essence but one of the means 
and could not even be properly launched until after solving 
the problems of choice of material (facts, truths, opinions) 
and of the method of treating it (more difficult problems 
than they seem at first sight), which, in its turn, will demand 
not only a full preparatory discussion, but also a verification 
of theses admitted, and so a preliminary, long and careful 
practice in the form of appropriate courses—such as have 
been conceived and put into practice by our “ Universitas 
Rediviva.” 
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GENERAL CONCEPTIONS IN THE 
STUDY OF THE PRESS AND PUBLIC 
OPINION 
By D. W. Harpine 


te aim of this paper is to examine certain of the broad 
principles which are likely to be involved in any study, 
however empirical, of the relations of public opinion and 
the press at the present time. An attempt is made to eluci- 
date the conception of propaganda and its demarcation from 
other forms of social influence, particularly from education; 
and the nature of newspapers as instruments of propaganda 
is briefly considered. The question of the expression of 
public opinion in the press leads to a consideration of the 
use of the term public opinion, and the suggestion is made 
that we should distinguish among the range of permissible 
opinion, the ruling opinion, and the collective judgment 
of social groups. The process by which ruling opinions 
come to be formed among a large public is then examined in 
general terms, and a survey of the policy of the press in 
relation to opinion and to the public suggests certain cautions 
that have to be borne in mind in using studies of newspaper 
material in the assessment of public opinion. 


I. NEwsPaAPers AS INSTRUMENTS OF PROPAGANDA 
. The Persuasive Power of the Press 


In mad atati at the present time the persuasive 
power of newspapers is a matter of controversy, and the old 
view that the press could absolutely dictate opinion is 
countered by an equally extremist tendency to deny the 
press any power at all. There is very little evidence on the 
question. Some newspaper campaigns have been com- 
parative failures in their persuasive effect (though not 
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necessarily in their effect on sales); as, for instance, those of 
the Daily Mail at various times, for Standard Bread, the 
Daily Mail hat, and the British Fascists. But what these 
achieved must be judged in relation to the difficulties pre- 
sented by the original state of public feeling on these matters 
and the firmness and depth of opposed sentiment. Their 
comparative failure only shows—what few can have doubted 
—that there are limits to the power of the press. 

To deny that newspapers have an influence, and a very 
great influence, on public opinion is fantastic. If we admit 
that people influence each other’s opinion through everyday 
gossip and discussion it can hardly be doubted that news- 
papers, talking to a vast public, about a wide range of topics, 
with some extra prestige (though this no doubt is declining), 
with immensely greater adroitness, and with better sources 
of information, must be extremely potent moulders of opinion. 
But their influence has doubtless waned in some directions. 
And it is a psychological task to assess its present form and 
strength. In such simple terms the problem is unmanageably 
complex, and it needs to be broken down into smaller 
questions which may be profitably studied. Discussion of 
the influence of newspapers is completely held up, for 
instance, for lack of information about what people actually 
do with their papers. What parts do they read? What 
parts do they remember? What parts do they discuss or 
make use of in conversation? What parts do they recognize 
to be controversial ? How far do chey realize the extent of 
the paper’s influence over them? Some attempts have 
indeed been made to answer the more obvious of these 
questions, chiefly by market research agencies employing 
rather simple methods, such as Gallop’s. There remains an 
urgent need to explore the possible techniques more fully 
and to conduct investigations for scientific and not primarily 
commercial purposes. Moreover, case studies of the way in 
which people living in a complex society have actually 

1 Cf. instances given by Hamilton Fyfe, Press Parade, 1996. 
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formed their opinion on a particular topic would be of great 
value for an understanding of the whole question. If such 
studies approached completeness at all they would clearly 
have to reveal, amongst much besides, the part played both 
by the avowed opinions of the subjects’ newspapers and by 
concealed sentiments and attitudes expressed in the selection 
and presentation of news. Only when information begins 
to collect around questions of this kind will it become possible 
to appraise with any accuracy the rdéle of newspapers among 
the other agencies which help to form opinions among publics. 
Nevertheless, it is possible even now to state certain principles 
which will be relevant to any empirical investigation of these 
problems and to examine the general conceptions involved 
in discussing them. 


2. Use of the Word Propaganda 


Before examining newspapers as instruments of propa- 
ganda one has to reach some working conception of what 
propaganda is. Attempts to define the word seem very 
commonly to suffer from over-comprehensiveness: they are 
least successful when it comes to saying what form of social 
influence is not propaganda. 

Thus Lasswell,! opens his definition by asserting that 
“ anybody who uses ‘ representations ’ to influence collective 
responses is a propagandist,” and then proceeds to make two 
exceptions which, in principle, appear not to be exceptions 
at all. The first of these is the transmission of skills. Now 
admittedly we would not, in most instances, think of this as 
propaganda, but if we consider such instances as that of the 
efficiency engineer training workers in what is alleged to be 
the “ one best way ”’ of doing a job, ‘t seems difficult to point 
to a difference of principle between this and, say, training a 
woman to believe that the one best place for her is the 
kitchen. It is no use saying, as Lasswell does, that skills are 
divorced from the “ attitudes of love and hate” which 


‘ Propaganda : An Annotated Bibliography, p. 3- 
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primarily concern the propagandist. This abstractly con- 
ceived divorcement has no reality. Particular methods of 
work, even in the simplest tasks such as mental arithmetic or 
shaving, rapidly become the objects of strong attachments 
and antagonisms. It is hard to believe that any educationist 
or industrial psychologist could be convinced by this alleged 
exception. 

The second exception Lasswell puts forward is the trans- 
mission of non-controversial attitudes. ‘‘ Thus,” he says, 
“ the inculcation of respect for Martin Luther in a devout 
Prussian village is a process of education in terms of the 
village, but a process of propaganda in terms of the whole of 
Germany or of the world.” This idea also seems untenable. 
To confirm and maintain your community’s beliefs is to 
strengthen its barriers against rival beliefs, actual or potential, 
and your function for the group is no different from the con- 
servative propagandist’s. Your own state of mind admittedly 
is different, but it must be noted that Lasswell ignores the 
state of mind of the propagandist and the educator and bases 
his distinction solely on the function which each performs 
for his community. On the whole, then, Lasswell’s defini- 
tion of education as “a process of transmitting skills and 
accepted attitudes” fails to demark it at all: clearly from 
propaganda. 

It may be worth while approaching the problem from the 
other side and asking what the propagandist is doing, in 
terms not of his function in the group, but of his own state of 
mind. To begin with, we can make the familiar distinction, 
for what it may be worth, between the witting deception of 
others and honest argument for an opinion, line of conduct, 
method of work, or what not. It must, of course, be remarked 
that honest argument may be based on self-deception and 
be no more worth listening to than witting deception, but 
the distinction is none the less useful on some occasions. The 
forms that the deception may take—the concealing of relevant 
facts, the use of irrelevant pressures such as personal prestige 
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or affection, and many other means—are matters for more 
detailed study than a schematic summary of this kind can 
attempt. 

A second distinction is less familiar. Honest argument 
and witting deception may both proceed with the single object 
of securing other people’s agreement with one’s point of view. 
But this is not the only possible intention in presenting a 
case. The educator may instead hold his view more tenta- 
tively, and offer it with the feeling that, though he would 
like the other to agree, it is much more important that this 
other should test it thoroughly, to the full extent of his 
capacity, and in the light of his own information and his own 
scale of values. In other words, the educator values not mere 
agreement and the increased social power and sense of soli- 
darity which that produces: he values agreement as a sign 
that his conviction has been tried out in another human 
context and found to be satisfactory there too. If this is his 
approach, his main concern will be for the quality of the act 
of agreement, and this will affect his whole presentation of 
the subject : instead of aiming at the greatest plausibility 
of presentation he will aim at the greatest fairness, and it will 
be as important to stress the limitations of his case, and the 
attractiveness of alternative views, as to display its strength. 

This way of offering one’s views is obviously very rare, 
and few people resort to it unless they feel extremely 
doubtful about their opinion. Persuasion would clearly 
take very much longer if they set about it in this way. For 
this reason it is questionable whether education is an ap- 
propriate name for it; so much of our pedagogy is nothing 
like this. On the other hand, since this form of social 
influence does possess vital differences from propaganda, it 
may be right to associate it with the notion of education as 
at least an ideal. It might then be said that the mark of the 
mere honest propagandist (as contrasted with the educator) 
is that in offering his view to other people he wants their 
agreement, not really because it goes to show that he is right, 
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but either because it helps him to reach some previously 
determined goal, or because it saves him the various incon- 
veniences, gross and subtle, of admitting that he is wrong. 

One proviso has to be made. Apart from the number of 
the propagandist’s supporters, the more respect-worthy their 
minds are the greater their social power may be, and the more 
effective his insurance will be against the discomfort of 
having to revise his views. This leads him some distance 
in the direction of the educator, for the propagandist has 
no wish for obvious dupes and simpletons as his followers. 
Again, the exponent of a revealed religion may follow the 
educational method for a considerable distance. But if he 
ultimately denies the right of human opinion to shake his 
conviction he must be regarded as a propagandist of a kind, 
prizing only his influence on the opinion of others and not 
theirs on his. No doubt there is a gradual merging of the 
one approach into the other. Yet, at the extremes, propa- 
gandists and those who attempt this other kind of influence, 
perhaps to be called education, are quite readily distinguish- 
able as possessing different reasons for valuing the agreement 
of others. 


3. Propaganda Methods in Newspapers 


Needless to say, newspapers, in so far as they inculcate 
opinion, are almost exclusively propagandist if judged by this 
criterion The kind of balance they may maintain between 
witting deception and honest argument is a matter for 
detailed studies, and one that concerns the social reformer 
and political scientist as much as the psychologist. So, too, 
is the question how far their honest argument involves 
rationalization and resistance to experience. 

But the means of persuasion, in general terms, which the 
newspaper adopts do require comment. And the fact to be 
chiefly emphasized is their close resemblance to the means 
of persuasion resorted to in everyday discussion. Some 
are developed to a degree impossible to the private 
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individual, but in principle they are no different from 
his. We know, for example, that the press strengthens 
its persuasive power by claiming to speak for a vast body of 
opinion. And what is this but the familiar device of every- 
day argument: “ Why, everyone knows . . .,” “ Everybody 
would agree . . .,” “You ask anyone . . .”—phrases by 
which we attempt in a small way what a newspaper can do 
on an enormous scale. Again, in everyday talk, whether 
by intent or not, we invariably present our information 
selectively, filtering the facts of the case through our own 
view of it, and presenting them in the light we think proper. 
The newspaper does the same thing, but, of course, with 
vastly greater opportunity and adroitness. So, too, with its 
flattery of its readers. In fact, it seems evident that one 
could go through all the devices employed by newspapers 
and find none that was not familiar in other forms of dis- 
cussion and persuasion. 

Studies of newspaper propaganda, therefore, are likely to 
show the detailed guises that these familiar devices are 
appearing in at a given time, but not to reveal any new 
principles of social persuasion. They will be of more 
importance to the critic of affairs than to the technical 
psychologist as such. 


II. Use or THE Term Pusiic Opinion 


But the press has also been studied—both in everyday 
observation and by psychological techniques—from the 
opposite angle: it has been supposed not only to mould 
public opinion but also to reflect it. In what respects and 
to what extent is this true? Once again, before the question 
is dealt with by empirical inquiry, a number of general 
observations can usefully be made. And, first, the too- 
familiar question of what should be meant by “ public 
opinion’ has to be re-opened, but this time not in an 
attempt to handle the broad questions of theory that it 
raises, but simply to discover how far it can be made to serve 
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as a descriptive term for dealing with the material under 
discussion. Unfortunately the term has been used to describe 
several different facts of social life, all of them related, no 
doubt, but still tending to confusion when not distinguished. 

Some of these meanings ought to be entirely excluded. 
We may, for instance, wish to refer to the substratum of 
interest, sentiment, belief, and habit possessed almost unani- 
mously by the members of a group. For this purpose 
the conceptions of customary belief and established usage 
are sufficient, and “ public opinion” should not be used. 
Other meanings, which will always remain at the back of 
our mind when we use the term loosely, require to be ex- 
plicitly distinguished for purposes of raore exact discussion. 

(i) The range of permissible opinion—The first of these 
is the range of opinion that can be publicly affirmed without — 
being regarded as abnormal, wilful, or so intolerable that 
it deserves to be crushed by force. Many opinions with 
which the majority of a group would not agree arc still 
treated as permissible. The limits of this range of permissible 
opinion are set by a wide background of information, 
interest, belief, sentiment, and ideal, and it is this that ulti- 
mately decides the strength and extent of the support that 
a particular view will be able to secure, and the degree of 
persuasiveness required to secure it. Customary belief and 
established usage form part of this background, but many 
other more transient influences are always at work to decide 
its nature at a given moment. It is probably this background 
that MaclIver has in mind when he says, “ Public opinion 
is in the last resort the expression of the character of the 
public.” But in so far as this aspect of social life expresses 
itself in terms of opinion, it would seem — convenient to 
describe it as the group’s range of permissible opinion. 

Many varieties Stauredadbte opinion may be distinguished 
if one’s purpose calls for the distinction. It might sometimes 
be useful, for instance, to differentiate between an opinion 
held by an association existing only for the dissemination of 
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that opinion, and one held by a sub-group that has other 
reasons for existence ; for example, the opinion of the legal 
profession on vivisection is a different thing, psychologically, 
from the opinion of an anti-vivisection society on the same 
topic. 

The concept of permissible public opinion ought to exclude 
ex cathedra technical pronouncements made by a specialist to 
a public admittedly incompetent to criticize them; medical 
bulletins on the condition of a public personage are taken 
by the public as fact, not as matter for opinion. But it must 
be observed that such technical views may at any time 
become a subject for public opinion if for any reason the 
expert’s status in the matter comes to be questioned. 

A permissible public opinion, then, has four distinguishing 
features : 

(a) It must be affirmed before others. 

(6) They must recognize it to be in some degree relevant 
to their interests. 

(c) They must claim, or admit to possessing, some degree 
of competence to accept or reject it. 

(d) They must regard the opinion as having some claim 
upon them for consideration—not reject it as axiomatically 
wrong. 

In speaking of permissible public opinion in this sense, we 
can make no condition as to the number of its supporters; 
it may win the whole group or only one member of it. 
The crucial condition is the last; the opinion must be regarded 
by at least an influential section of the group as meriting 
consideration. It must not be excluded from the social con- 
text by being treated as “ abnormal ” or intolerable—its 
opponents must feel obliged to consider it as at least a pos- 
sible view, and to state some case against it, if only to them- 
selves. Impermissible opinion is the extreme towards which 
a view passes as it loses prestige; the less prestige we accord 
it the more high-handedly we dismiss it, until an extreme 
may be reached at which our social obligation to its advocate 
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almost disappears, and he becomes little more than an 
animate object of a dangerous or ridiculous kind. 

This, of course, is a schematic simplification. The 
dividing lines are never so sharp in reality, and underhand 
attempts at the forcible suppression of opinions to which we 
ostensibly accord full social rights are all too common. In 
so brief a treatment, moreover, it is impossible to consider 
what happens to tabooed and forcibly suppressed opinions, 
or the relation they stand in to permissible opinion. 

(ii) Ruling Opinion—A permissible public opinion may 
have any degree of strength in a group, according to the 
number and influence of its supporters, and in speaking of 
public opinion we frequently mean what may be termed a 
ruling or dominant opinion of the group. This term pro- 
vides a useful way of referring to those opinions which would 
secure the agreement or acquiescence of the whole group, or 
an overwhelming majority of it, if they were put forward as 
the opinions of the corporate body. That is to say, whatever 
opposition they may meet with is not convinced enough, or 
not widespread enough, or not backed by sufficient prestige, 
seriously to disrupt the group. The opinion that increased 
armament was necessary for Britain in 1936 could be called 
a ruling opinion; a fairly large section of the nation was at 
first opposed to the view, but not decisively or strongly 
enough to obstruct the armament programme; those who 
were strongly enough opposed to it to advocate sabotage 
were so few that they could be described as seditious, and 
put down forcibly, without the nation’s experiencing any 
serious disruption. 

However, it must be noted that a ruling opinion is not 
evidenced merely by what the group will submit to from 
those exercising power over it: a slave group submits to the 
flogging of one of its members for behaviour that the ruling 
opinion of the slave group would not condemn. In such 
cases, so far as the governing body and the slaves are to be 
regarded as forming a common group at all, we must say 
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that the slave opinion has been excluded from the range of 
permissible opinion of the combined group; more naturally 
we should treat them as two groups, each with different 
permissible and ruling opinions. 

(iii) Collective Fudgment.—The notion of “ collective judg- 
ment ” demands careful definition on account of the prestige 
which tends to be attached to the term. We ought not to 
speak of collective judgment unless the opinion expressed is 
the result of active co-operation on the part of the whole 
group, with an interaction of views and reciprocal sanctioning 
and challenging of one opinion by the others. One cannot 
state a precise degree of interaction that should have occurred 
before we give up speaking of a ruling opinion, or a widely 
held permissible opinion, and begin to speak of collective 
judgment, but it is worth while agreeing that an unusually 
high degree of co-operative discussion and an unusually high 
measure of agreement should have occurred before the term 
can be validly applied. 

At the present time, it seems specially necessary to guard 
against the danger that local and temporary prejudices may 
be entrenched by the device of recording the modal or 
median opinion of a group, and conferring on that the im- 
pressive title of a collective or composite judgment. This 
has been done in G. Perrie Williams’s Northamptonshire Com- 
position Scale, which aims at standardizing examiners’ marking 
of children’s essays. It is done in many tests of zsthetic 
judgment (such as Carroll’s Test of Prose Appreciation) and 
to some extent it vitiates attempts to measure emotional 
maturity (e.g. that of R. R. Willoughby). 

Although anything deserving the name collective judg- 
ment is comparatively rare in public life, various degrees of 
approach to it are constantly occurring, whether in the form 
of decisions by committees or simply in the modification of 
one person’s opinions by the views of others. Even the 
advocates of a ruling opinion are commonly aware of their 
opponent’s views and moderate their own accordingly; they 
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realize, that is, that until contrary opinions have been out- 
lawed and made impermissible they remain relevant and 
deserving of respect as part of the social context. This is a 
feature of social life upon which, naturally, democratic com- 
munities place immense value; it is an admission that the 
disagreement of others remains disturbing even though you 
may have power to defeat them on an ultimate appeal to 
force. And the machinery of democratic government 
attempts to foster it by leaving open the possibility that a 
defeated opinion may regain political power in future. 

The idea that every opinion formed in a social setting 
represents some degree of compromise with, or tension 
against, opposed opinion, and to that extent approaches 
collective judgment, is possibly what Maclver has in mind 
when he speaks of “ opinion responsive to all the forces within 
the community,” though this is rather vague, and refers, 
moreover, to a hypothetical extreme of sensitive response 
that no opinion in a large group ever comes within miles of. 

In brief, therefore, it seems necessary to recognize per- 
missible opinion (and the range of opinion permitted), 
ruling opinion, and collective judgment. It is none the less 
necessary because all three are closely related. A permis- 
sible opinion may have all degrees of support (in numbers 
and in social power, which may or may not go together), 
proceeding by imperceptible stages to the status of a ruling 
opinion ; and some approach to collective judgment, usually 
only slight, is a characteristic of all opinion formed in a social 
setting. What is to be done with the term “ public opinion ” 
itself? My own preference would be to use it as avowedly 
nothing more than a blanket term, to indicate merely that one 
means to talk about opinions which some public claims to be 
competent to discuss, and not to limit it any farther than this. 


III. Rutryc Opinion in Process oF FoRMATION 


When one examines the process by which a ruling opinion 


is formed, it becomes apparent that the conceptions so far 
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distinguished are very much abstractions. The abdication 
of King Edward VIII provides a concrete instance in which 
this is evident. Here we know from the outcome what the 
ruling opinion of the nation was, what view of the facts was 
agreed to or acquiesced in widely enough to obviate national 
disruption. But if we ask how this opinion established itself, 
in what way it was related to other permissible opinions, and 
in what way the advocates of each view expressed themselves 
and indicated their numerical strength and social infiuence, 
these questions seem unanswerable. The chief feature of 
newspaper opinion, as Kingsley Martin has pointed out, 
was its division—and seemingly well-matched division. One 
or two clues to the opinion of sections of the public can be 
found, as, for instance, the apathy which, according to 
Kingsley Martin, was observed among South Wales audiences 
viewing news-films of the King’s recent visit amongst them. 
These, however, seem too slight for any weighty deduction 
to have been made from them alone; one might have supposed 
that the South Wales attitude was balanced by London 
demonstrations in support of the King. But no simple 
collation of the available clues seems to give any conclusions, 
and in the end we feel that the whole affair has become 
intangible or slipped through our fingers. On_ these 
occasions some national action is finally taken, and if we 
agree with it we say, as The Lady said, that public opinion 
has triumphed, and if we disagree we say, as Low suggested, 
that the public was gagged. 

What actually happens on such occasions? The essential 
process, I suggest, is the occurrence of a series of over- 
lapping and interlocking intuitive judgments, made by 
people in key positions, as to what the population 
would do in given eventualities. They may be party 
Whips, election agents reporting on the state of feeling 
in a constituency to Members of Parliament or prospective 
candidates, reporters, editors and press controllers, secre- 
taries of chambers of commerce or of local branches 
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of Rotary, shop stewards sensing the attitude of men in 
a factory. 

Now this is a very different thing from the existence and 
expression of a number of formulated opinions. To begin 
with, it involves not only guessing people’s intentions but 
also very delicately assessing their social power in relation to 
the power of their opponents. Moreover, it is not primarily 
concerned with what people think: it is rather a judgment 
as to what they will do, and not what they will do now, but 
what they would do in certain circumstances that have not 
yet arisen, perhaps in several different possible circumstances. 
This intuition further differs from a simple reflection of 
opinions, because it is bound to be affected by what the person 
experiencing it wants to believe, and also by what he knows 
or guesses of any machinery for propaganda that may be 
brought into action, or of any facts at the moment concealed 
but likely to be disclosed before anything decisive happens. 
The opinions that members of the public hold and could 
formulate at the moment may in fact possess very slight 
weight among the factors governing the intuition. Men 
who have an accurate conviction as to the policy that will 
eventually be supported or acquiesced in may be quite 
unable to guess accurately at the numerical strength of rival 
opinions at the moment. For them to attempt to assess the 
momentary “ state of opinion” would be to abstract one 
clue from the constellation of clues, and so to interfere 
with the normal intuitive process. 

And this leads to a further vital difference between such a 
network of intuitions and any snapshot of opinion at a given 
moment. For, simultaneously with having an intuition, 
everybody concerned begins to say things or do things which 
will affect the situation, to a greater or less extent according 
to the importance of their position. What they do may be 
anything from making a speech in the House of Commons 
down to winking sceptically when someone quotes from such 
a speech in an everyday argument. But at the same time, 
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although they wink sceptically, they assess the effect which 
the speech has had on their companion, judging how little 
their hint can do, and so modifying their intuitive appre- 
hension of what may happen. All this is something very 
much more fluid, and much more a social process, than we 
should imagine if we took literally the idea of a state of 
public opinion. 

Obviously this interpretation of the facts is quite consistent 
with there being regular attempts by journalists and others 
to describe the state of opinion as if it were formed and fixed. 
Those attempts may sometimes be made in good faith and 
may sometimes be deliberate propaganda. When an influ- 
ential man says that public opinion will never tolerate some 
policy or other, the advocates of the policy rightly under- 
stand him to mean that he believes he can organize suffici- 
ently powerful opposition to obstruct it. An extract from 
the Evening Standard of May 6, 1937, illustrates more explicitly 
than usual what happens: 

The City and the Tax. 

The resolutions and protests against the National 
Defence Contribution proposals, which the Chancellor is 
receiving from nearly every company in the country, 
show that industry is now mustering its storm-troops 
against the new tax. 

The mobilization has been rather slow. When the 
proposals were first made public on April 20 caly two 
voices were raised against them. They were those of the 
Evening Standard and the Financial News. 

Chief credit for the opposition campaign goes to Storm- 
troop Leader Brendan Bracken, M.P. for North Padding- 
ton, and, as chairman of the company, the man responsible 
for the policy of the Financial News. 

With his broad, square shoulders, fierce eyebrows, and 
shock of red hair he looks the part. He has played it, 
too, with a prescience and understanding of financial 
opinion which has made a deep impression on the City. 
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The reference to this man’s “ prescience and understanding 
of financial opinion ”’ is especially revealing: it was prescience 
of an opinion he meant to create, and understanding of the 
state of affairs, and the potential trends of affairs, from which 
he would have to work to create it. 

Such a view of public opinion may help to explain why 
politicians, in this country at any rate, seem so strongly 
opposed to allowing the actual state of opinion at a given 
moment to be assessed. The general election is the most 
they can bear, and anything approaching a plebiscite is 
abhorrent to them. Not only does a plebiscite give each 
opinion too nearly equal social power: it also gives fixity and 
definition to what the politician, for his methods of control, 
requires to be fluid, always forming and never formed. It 
was possibly this objection to seeing the public committed 
to a definite principle instead of being left free to fall in with 
day to day interpretations of international events, which 
accounted, as much as any specific fear, for the obstacles 
placed by politicians and others in the way of the League of 
Nations Union ballot. That this view of public opinion and 
its repercussions in politics may be more pronounced in 
England than in some other countries, is suggested by a 
passage from the Observer of March 28, 1937, describing 
public opinion in the U.S.A. : “ Public opinion, however, is 
an extraordinary arbiter in modern America. It is expressed 
in a manner so direct that the phenomenon is almost as 
astonishing as the lengths to which the people will tolerate 
a condition of near anarchy. How it plays upon Washington 
is a fascinating study in itself. 

“* Members of Congress attend to the newspapers, but they 
pay most heed to their correspondence, which pours into 
Washington during every crisis. After a speech the President 
himself waits upon his letter-bag for the ‘ reaction.’ After 
watching this public opinion in action, the foreigner feels 
himself in the presence of what Sefior de Madariaga calls a 
statistical democracy.” 
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Here what is noteworthy is not the American condition— 
which is, in fact, just what an over-simple conception of 
public opinion would lead one to expect—but the British 
tone in describing it. One can almost see the Observer's 
lorgnette and lifted eyebrows. The fact about America is 
presumably that the politicians there are trying—perhaps 
unwisely—to abstract and analyse one of the clues upon 
which their social intuitions must depend. _ 


IV. Poticy or NEWSPAPERS TOWARDS OPINION 


To return to the press: that, too, is simply one of the 
points in the social network of reciprocal intuition and per- 
suasion. The men (or the political party or social clique) 
who control the paper come by their opinion in just the same 
way as everyone else does; neither more nor less rationally, 
wittingly, or altruistically—although their range of informa- 
tion is usually wider. But the expression of the controller’s 
opinions and the propaganda carried on for them are 
greatly tempered nowadays by the fact that a newspaper is 
obliged to be a commercial success; that is, it must have a 
circulation large enough, or supposedly prosperous enough, 
to attract advertisers. In this respect the modern newspaper 
differs from its forerunners of fifty years ago, which were 
regarded first and foremost as instruments of social influ- 
ence.? 

One of the means of maintaining consistently high circu- 
lations has nothing to do with opinion, except negatively. 
It consists in making the newspaper more a source of enter- 
tainment than an organ of opinion. The paper may still be 
—and even more effectively than before—an organ of per- 
suasion, but by offering chiefly entertainment it bases its 
circulation on a bedrock that is much less liable to shifts and 
disturbances than devotion to any avowed cause, political 
or social, ever could be. 

In line with this, the tradition that a newspaper should 

t Cf. Hamilton Fyfe, op. ait. 
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offer explicit opinion upon current affairs is definitely wan- 
ing, at all events in England. One paper, for instance, 
segregates its leading articles under the heading of 
“Opinion,” with, of course, the implication that the rest of 
the paper is plain fact. This is likely to help in two direc- 
tions: first, to conceal propaganda more effectively, and 
secondly, to strengthen the habit of taking the newspaper 
primarily as easy reading matter with which to pass away 
odd minutes, and not being disturbed if the creeds it con- 
fesses are other than your own. The idea that disagreement 
with editorial opinion is no longer a reason for giving up the 
paper is further fostered by appearing to cater for, or give 
expression to, contrary opinion. This may be done in the 
leaders themselves to some extent; it may be done by 
featuring a heretical cartoonist like Low; or by publishing 
letters from readers with contrary views, as many papers did 
during the abdication crisis of 1936, when the cleavages of 
public opinion were running along embarrassingly un- 
familiar lines. Thus, after the abdication, The Sunday Referee 
published an article by H. G. Wells, denouncing the part 
played by the Church and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and above this article they stated that it was their 
function to give both sides of a controversy without 
taking either themselves, and below it they printed 
letters from their readers in praise and support of the 
Archbishop’s action. 

This, then, must be recognized as a prevailing policy in 
contemporary English newspapers: to claim to have no 
opinion, or to segregate confessed opinion from so-called 
facts or news, or to make it clear that other views than those 
of the editor are found among their readers and are catered 
for. In general principle the policy resembles that of 
the rather prudent and sociable individual who rates 
affability and social solidarity high and will not endanger 
them by too eager or uncompromising a statement of his 
opinions. 
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V. Assessinc Pusitic Opinion FROM STUDIES OF THE Press 


It remains true, however, that at the present time news- 
papers still do express a great deal of opinion and feel some 
obligation to do so. The question is, how far does news- 
paper opinion reflect public opinion in any sense ? Of what 
use are surveys of newspapers in the attempt to assess public 
opinion scientifically—that is, without simultaneously influ- 
encing it, and without depending on incompletely analysed 
intuitions ? 

To begin with, we can be sure that the opinions expressed 
by a paper will be within the public’s permissible range of, 
opinion, and this may be of some significance. At the abdi- 
cation of Edward VIII, for instance, no paper came out 
explicitly with the view that the King ought to marry some- 
one acceptable and keep Mrs. Simpson as his mistress. 
Again, English newspapers supporting the government side 
in Spain have almost avoided mentioning and have entirely 
avoided praising its anarchist allies. It is conceivable there- 
fore that some significant comparisons could be made 
between nations, sub-groups within them, and different 
periods, by examining the opinions which their newspapers 
have excluded. But, needless to say, the fact of exclusion (as 
against accidental neglect) would have to be satisfactorily 
established, and the reason for the exclusion would have to be 
decided by subjective judgment, historical or contemporary. 

Besides keeping within the range of permissible opinion a 
modern newspaper has, on account of the commercial 
exigencies already referred to, to take every care to remain 
fairly central in the field of public opinion on a major issue. 
It must avoid anything approaching isolation. Its circula- 
tion depends upon its being a national habit and being 
regarded as part of the established order of things. Con- 
sequently it is compelled to come into line with every im- 
portant change that it sees no chance of successfully resisting ; 
it may hang back and try to act as a drag, but in the end it 
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must acquiesce with fairly good grace, whether in increased 
armament or in a change of King. Kingsley Martin has 
shown this happening when it became certain that Edward 
VIII would abdicate, and this was only a striking instance 
of what is constantly occurring in less dramatic ways. The 
modern newspaper cannot exist if it lets itself become, in 
the literal sense of the word, “‘ eccentric.” 

This, it must be observed, applies only to relatively im- 
portant issues; eccentric campaigns on minor questions—eat 
Standard bread or hats off to Rumania—are another matter. 
Furthermore, if we survey newspaper attitudes on some topic 
—whether important or not-—over a period of several years, 
very careful allowance must be made for variations in the 
strength of feeling about the topic from time to time and in 
the seriousness of specific issues that may have emerged in 
connexion with it. If public interest has not been intense, 
editorial opinion may be very far from reflecting the ruling 
opinion or majority opinion even of the newspaper’s own 
readers. It may suggest the existence of quite other than 
the public’s real sentiments. This is well illustrated in the 
period 1912-14. During those years, according to Wick- 
ham Steed, it was almost impossible to get a leading article 
critical of Germany into any paper in this country. He 
attributes this to propaganda emanating from the German 
Embassy through the channels of fashionable social life. 
Now this newspaper friendliness towards Germany may have 
been very far from the sentiment of the majority or of any 
dominant section of the public during those two years; but 
after 1911, with the Agadir incident out of the way, our 
relations with Germany became less of a major issue and 
provoked less attention, with the result that the press could 
safely deviate from ruling opinion. As soon as war seemed 
likely there occurred an immense change in the English 
newspapers’ attitude to Germany, even though several sull 
held back from advocating war. But—and this is the im- 
portant point for psychological surveys—that change must 
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not be interpreted wholly as a sudden change in the nation’s 
dominant opinion. We must at least consider the possibility 
of explaining it partly on the grounds that the issue involved 
had suddenly become more important, and that on that 
issue, therefore, the press had had to become more closely 
knit with the public. 

In a word, the press is less like a weathercock than one is 
tempted to think, and more like a dog on a lead: while 
things are quiet the lead is long and slack and the dog makes 
excursions some distance from its master’s path, but at 
moments of danger it is bound to come closer, and by watch- 
ing the press at these times we can see with more accuracy 
the path that the public is taking. This suggests the caution 
that must be exercised in gauging a nation’s dominant 
opinion from the opinion of its newspapers. One may be 
reasonably sure that the view expressed falls within the range 
of permissible opinion. But if the issue is not one of im- 
mediate and serious importance, this editorial view may be 
very far removed from the majority view of the newspaper’s 
readers, and yet produce no appreciable loss in circulation. 

From these considerations it seems evident that the assess- 
ment of public opinion from newspaper material must 
involve much more than measurement, counting, and 
classification. Subjective interpretation will inevitably be 
demanded at a great many points in order to draw out the 
full significance of the data, and the value of such investiga- 
tions must depend not on the manipulation of simple objec- 
tive techniques, but on the social judgment, the knowledge 
of events, and the insight into contemporary institutions 
that the individual investigator brings to his task. 
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THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF AN 
ENGLISK COUNTY TOWN 


By E. R. ROPER POWER 


A STUDY of social structure is an ambitious undertaking. 
It involves the analysis of a society into its constituent 
groups and the study of their composition, recruitment, and 
interrelationship. It involves, too, the observation of 
society in operation. That is to say, the study of social 
institutions and customs, the system of social control, the 
sources of leadership, and the like. It even involves a partial 
study of that complex which we call culture. Amputation 
is inevitable. We can do no more than consider, briefly and 
all too inadequately, the different groups within society and 
consider their composition and pattern. 

The subject of our study is a specific county town— 
Hertford. Unfortunately it is hardly a typical county town. 
It is small: its population is little more than 14,000; it is 
within the orbit of the direct influence of the Metropolis and 
Greater London, being no more than twenty .niles from the 
centre thereof. These two facts are of major importance in 
determining the general pattern of its social structure. A 
very brief historical sketch of the town may help further to 
emphasize the individual nature of this study and guard 
against the dangers of incautious generalization. 

Hertford was founded in 913 in the course of the campaign 
against the Danes. Its site was determined by the exigencies 
of military tactics. Under the Saxons it became a place of 
some importance, but the Norman Conquest brought great 
changes. The newly introduced feudal system caused the 
focus of political and social life to shift from the town to the 
manor. The townships inevitably decayed. Before long, 
however, the medizval boroughs began to arise to cater for 
the first stirrings of trade under the new system. These 
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boroughs in almost every case were built up round the 
nucleus of a Roman castrum or a Saxon burh, but they arose 
out of commercial necessity. Consequently their relative 
prosperity was assessed in terms of economic criteria. There 
was a reshuffling of the order of borough prosperity and 
prestige wherein Hertford was the loser. As a commercial 
centre it could boast of very few advantages beyond the 
vested interests of the old burh nucleus. It lay just between 
the two great Roman roads running north out of London. 
Its early vitality was thus barren on account of its economic 
impotence. 

From the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries the history of 
Hertford is a melancholy chronicle of fruitless attempts to 
protect its “‘ ancient and immemorial rights” against the 
competition of newer and better-situated towns in the shire. 
It is a dismal tale of prosperity outlived. It is true that a 
castle had been built at Hertford as a part of the Conqueror’s 
scheme for a defensive ring round London. This castle 
played some part in the Barons’ War against King John, it 
formed part of the dower of several queens, it was nominally 
a royal residence under the Tudors. But these royal con- 
tacts were of doubtful economic and social benefit. Royal 
ownership prevented the rise of an independent community 
without conferring the advantages of royal patronage. It 
neither dominated nor yet fostered the well-being of the 
borough. Indeed, it gave rise to the social ills associated 
with absentee landlordism. But the important point is 
this: during the Middle Ages, that period of strong social 
feelings and well-developed civic consciousness, Hertford 
was very small (in contemporary documents it is often 
treated as little more than a rural manor) and was unable 
to lay the foundations of a strong, independent, and devel- 
oped society. Hertford can boast of little medieval 
splendour. 

A measure of prosperity came with the end of the sixteenth 
century, for London was growing rapidly and the task of 
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provisioning it was affecting an ever-growing area. Hert- 
ford was well situated to take advantage of this new trade. 
It was an age which had forgotten the art of road-making, 
and the situation of Hertford on the River Lea, a tributary 
of the Thames, was of considerable value. Thus, through 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Hertford enjoyed 
a quiet and unobtrusive prosperity based on its market town 
functions. 

At the same time very significant changes were taking 
place in the ownership of the manors around the town. 
From the sixteenth century onwards there come from the 
city of London periodic waves of nouveaux riches seeking the 
social status which landed proprietorship alone could give— 
in the sixteenth century some scriveners and goldsmiths, in 
the seventeenth brewers and mercers, in the nineteenth 
nabobs and merchant princes. The old nobility disappeared 
early, and even the newer Tudor gentry, save for the Cecils, 
were soon supplanted. At the present time, apart from 
about three families, there are no landed families within ten 
miles of the town that can claim residence of much more 
chan acentury. The cause underlying this cycle of changing 
landownership is this: Hertfordshire adjoins London and 
provides a natural quarry for the merchant seeking patrician 
status. The process of the cycle is as follows: the original 
owners, many of whom were impoverished, were easily 
tempted by the rise in land values. They sold out. Now 
the newcomers were able to subsidize their newly acquired 
estates from income derived from commercial sources. They 
ran them as hobbies on an uneconomic basis. But after a 
generation or so this source of income tended to dry up and 
contacts with the city became weaker. The descendants of 
the original nouveau homme, now turned from Whig merchants 
into Tory squires, became in their turn easy victims to the 
new wave of rich men from London. And so the process 
went on. But the consequences of this cycle are of even 
greater moment. Local estates have received what amounts 
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to a subsidy from the city. They have been run as social 
amenities and have attracted a considerable army of hangers- 
on of one sort and another. It is thus not altogether sur- 
prising to find evidence of something of a lackey-spirit in the 
town. John Wesley complained bitterly and disappointedly 
of “poor, desolate Hertford,” and his was a spiritual 
rather than an economic and topographical verdict. 

Thus from the seventeenth century onwards Hertford 
prospered by supplying London with food and quondam 
London merchants with the paraphernalia of gentility. This 
process continued throughout the nineteenth century, the 
early part seeing the advent of the first-fruits of the industrial 
revolution and the latter part a more cosmopolitan bag of 
successful diamond prospectors and the like. These nine- 
teenth-century arrivals were rich men indced. They were, 
however, on the whole, of a type less amenable to the process 
of rustication. They bought and controlled their manors, 
often amalgamating huge tracts of land, so that nowadays 
Hertford is hemmed in by some five large estates. Instead 
of settling down to the more or less manorial existence of 
their predecessors, they vied with one another socially on 
the stage of the county town to such an extent that they 
dominated the social structure of the town. Their prede- 
cessors had controlled the political life of the town, but that 
was a somewhat spasmodic and superficial control in com- 
parison with the permanent economic control exerted all 
unwittingly by these last comers. Charities were multiplied 
so that the list of applicants for one particular charity in 
1835 contained over 600 names (the population of the town 
was then about 5,500). Numerous societies for the benefit 
of the lower orders were inaugurated and run by the gentry, 
while shops catering for the country house trade flourished 
exceedingly. One grocer in the town left £153,000 at the 
close of the century. Most tradesmen displayed advertise- 
ments “ soliciting the attention of the Nobility, Clergy, and 
Gentry.” 
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This sort of prosperity naturally inhibited the growth of 
industries. At the end of the nineteenth century the only 
industries were those of a quasi-agricultural nature catering 
for a regional market: brewing, malting, seed-crushing, and 
milling. The only exception was printing. This absence 
of a developed industrial structure involved a considerable 
narrowing of the possible economic activities open to young 
men. Consequently, all through the nineteenth century the 
town experienced a steady drain of its more enterprising 
young men. It is true that the population of the town 
increased from 3,000 at the beginning of the century to 9,000 
at the end, but this represents an increase considerably less 
than the natural increase would have warranted. 

Thus at the end of the nineteenth century Hertford was a 
small town of about 9,000 inhabitants. It was the county 
town (though this was of little more than honorific signifi- 
cance, since the county councils had then not long been 
established and the sphere of local government was somewhat 
restricted). It was a market town with a hinterland of 
between five and fifteen miles in radius. Its few industries 
catered mainly for a regional market. 

Such a town provided a social entity of relative inde- 
pendence. It was not, of course, without many links with 
the outside world, the greater society. But for the most part 
the social life of its inhabitants was more or less confined 
within it. It was an integrated community. The various 
subsidiary social groups were closely linked one to another. 
Kindred, class, neighbourhood, age-group, church, and 
political group formed a very definite pattern. And to this 
integrated society newcomers had to adjust themselves if 
they desired social acceptance. 

To-day things are changing, and changing rapidly, if not 
always obviously. Hertford is half as big again as it was at 
the beginning of the century. It is still the market town for 
a hinterland of much the same extent as forty years ago, 
though it has to face the very real competition of neighbour- 
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ing market towns which have grown more rapidly since the 
war. The nature of its clientéle has, however, changed 
considerably. The country house trade has shrunk very 
noticeably. No less than 25 per cent. of the country houses 
within the market hinterland have passed over to institu- 
tional use since the war; the owners of the remainder spend 
less lavishly and tend to look to London for their shops and 
their social contacts. On the other hand, the centralization 
of the omnibus system on the town now brings in every week 
a very considerable number of villagers who, a generation 
ago, would have visited the town but two or three times a 
year. This new trade has come to take the place of the 
declining country house trade, and the change is exemplified 
by the many empty shops in those streets which once solicited 
the custom of the nobility, clergy, and gentry, while the large 
multiple shops jostle one another in the back streets and 
secure a considerable portion of the new working-class trade. 

A measure of industrialization has also come to the town. 
In addition to those quasi-agricultural industries, there is 
now a tooth-brush factory employing nearly 500 hands, a 
leather factory employing 200, while the two printing firms 
have expanded considerably and now employ more than 500 
between them. These concerns cater for national and even 
international markets. Most of these industries, however, 
employ a considerable proportion of girl labour. The 
industrial structure of the town is still ill-balanced and an 
outlet for male labour is still needed. 

A development of great significance is the recent centraliza- 
tion of the County Council administration in the town. 
Hertford had often in the past been in danger of losing many 
of its county town functions. It is now assured of this func- 
tion, a function of growing importance with the continued 
expansion of the scope of county council activities. Inci- 
dentally, Hertford is also assured of a strong middle-class 
population of professional status. 

A dormitory population has also grown up. It is still 
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small and probably numbers no more than 300 persons (this 
is, however, equivalent to 1,000 persons if allowance is made 
for dependents). Poor railway services and lack of land 
suitable for building development have limited its expansion. 
Improved facilities would doubtless cause a rapid increase, 
for Hertford is well situated as a potential satellite town. At 
present the majority of these residents who work in London 
are comparatively prosperous men whose business hours are 
sufficiently short to enable them to accept a long journey to 
their work. 

Now, these developments betoken change in social struc- 
ture. They do not, however, of themselves indicate the 
immensity and fundamental nature of the changes involved. 
Hertford has not merely grown, it has not merely consolidated 
its status as the administrative centre of the county, it has 
not merely developed its working-class retail trade, it has 
not merely received into itself a small dormitory population. 
If this were all we could take the social entity of Hertford a 
generation or so ago and place it beside the social entity of 
the Hertford of to-day and effect a comparison, the one 
being larger, somewhat more complex, and perhaps less inte- 
grated than the other. What makes this comparison so 
difficult to effect is the fact that Hertford is no longer a social 
entity. This is, of course, somewhat of an exaggeration. 
Were it entirely true the foundation of much of the work 
which comes under the heading of social surveys would be 
undermined. But the point to be made is this. Hertford is 
no longer the fairly defined social entity that it was. A 
generation ago it could be studied in comparative isolation, 
it was not uninfluenced by the greater society, but the 
majority of its daily social processes were effected within its 
boundaries. It was, so to speak, an organic whole. Few 
inhabitants travelled far from the town at any time. The 
majority were closely bound to one another by ties of neigh- 
bourhood and kindred. The economic structure of the town 
was closely linked with local and regional markets. _ Its social 
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structure as a whole was highly integrated and stable. Each 
group within it was in some sense a function of the whole. 
The cultural processes, though expressing many ideals and 
attitudes engendered in the greater society, were worked out 
on the plane of the local and the personal. Prestige attached 
to individuals who were known personally and imitated 
directly. The newcomer was faced with the task of accom- 
modating attitudes and behaviour patterns to the fairly 
definite conventions of the town society if he wished to secure 
social acceptance, and without such acceptance his range of 
contacts was very limited. 

Contemporary Hertford provides a less well-defined subject 
for study, a less suitable unit for a local survey. It is less 
self-contained. Its study involves more frequent reference to 
external forces and the greater society. Its complexity has 
increased. But it is not a complexity evolved from within; 
it is a complexity induced by changes from without. These 
changes are expressed in the partial breakdown of the per- 
sonal and direct groups such as the kindred, the age-groups, 
and neighbourhood. They are expressed, too, in the preg- 
nant contrast between natives and newcomers, a contrast 
which in certain middle-class groups comes near to conflict. 
The newcomer now no longer enters Hertford society as a 
lone individual who has to win social recognition. He finds 
himself as one of a large class of newcomers whose ideas and 
behaviour patterns are often very different from those of the 
natives. It is no longer so vital that he should adapt himself 
to the mores of the town. If he wishes he can effect many of 
his social contacts among fellow-newcomers or even outside 
the town altogether. 

These preliminary considerations have taken up such a 
considerable proportion of the available space that the 
treatment of the various groups within the society of 
Hertford will necessarily be extremely brief. The groups 
to which it is proposed to refer are: the family and the 
kindred, neighbourhood, the age-groups, social classes, 0c- 
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cupational groups, the churches, political groups, and the 
associations. ' 

It is necessary to distinguish between the family and the 
kindred, that is, between the basic family of parents and 
children and the larger family covering more than two 
generations and extending to collateral relations and rela- 
tions by marriage. As far as Hertford society is concerned 
the newcomer is virtually kinless. Not so the native; for 
him the basic family is set within the kindred. He is bound 
by a myriad ties of consanguinity and marriage relationship 
to other inhabitants within the town. The newcomer to 
Hertford spends his first twenty years in the town constantly 
discovering fresh and unsuspected ramifications of iindred. 
Genetic fact does not, however, necessarily imply social fact. 
These links may have a formal existence, but they are not all 
of equal social significance. Kinship is a matter of degree, 
and even among natives there is now a strong tendency 
towards greater selection from among such kindred-contacts. 
Now, the functions which the kindred performs are these: it 
emphasizes family continuity (without it the family becomes 
episodic, it breaks up in every generation); it provides a 
group of great importance in the development of the child, 
a stepping-stone between the relatively stable family environ- 
ment consolidated by bonds of affection and the more ruth- 
lessly competitive and impersonal environment of society at 
large; it forms a mutual assistance group. As a group it has 
been undermined by increasing mobility which has scattered 
the members of kindreds and offered members wider contacts 
based on personal selection, and by State provision of social 
services which has lessened the need for kindred assistance. 
But the kindred still remains a group of some importance in 
Hertford among natives, especially among those who are in 
the public eye and are partly identified with their relations, 
and among the labouring classes who still feel the benefits of 
kindred assistance. Family honour and reputation are still 
significant categories among such natives. Among new- 
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comers the kindred is a group of comparatively small import- 
ance. Ties of sentiment linger on, but sentiment is not 
always strong enough to ensure any very positive degree of 
sociological significance. 

The presence or absence of an effective kindred is of con- 
siderable significance for the basic family. The presence of 
a kindred affects the process of mating, since marriage 
involves the linking of kindreds as well as individuals. The 
kindred no longer exercises any direct and conscious control 
in these matters. The individual in making his choice is not 
directly constrained, but the whole structure of the society 
in which he lives strongly predisposes him to limit very con- 
siderably the range of his choice to individuals likely to fit in 
with his kindred. In a small town of integrated structure 
marrying an individual does in some measure entail marrying 
his family. Although the range of choice is thus limited by 
considerations of social class, religion, kindred, politics, and 
occupation, the task itself is simplified and in many ways 
made more efficient. Personality is easier to assess through 
the communal and integral contacts than through the 
associational contacts which alone are usually possible in the 
city. In fact, the true eugenic marriage is easier to attain, 
since not merely is the individual known, together with his 
interests, capabilities, and personality, but also the stock from 
which he is sprung, the friends with whom he associates, and 
the history of his personal development. The kinless new- 
comer, however, does not avoid this first sifting in the process 
of mating. In his case it is effected in terms of economic 
factors. This substitutes a single factor for the complex of 
the many and varied factors embodied in the kindred sifting. 
A study of two samples of marriages in Hertford during 
1906-10 and 1929-33 does not reveal any tendency away 
from class endogamy. 

In spite of the fact that the proportion of married persons 
in Hertford is higher than in the country as a whole (it rises 
as high as 87 per cent. of the males and 73 per cent. of the 
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females in the age-group 35-44), both the birth-rate and the 
average size of the family in terms of census criteria are 
below those of the country as a whole. The age at marriage 
is about one year earlier than the national average, both in 
the case of men and women. Early marriage has been 
attributed to several factors: scarcity of women (thus em- 
phasizing male competitiveness), early attainment by the 
male of maximum earnings, absence of alternative female 
occupations. It is difficult to discern the operation of these 
factors in Hertford. There are ample economic opportuni- 
ties for women in the town. Post-war industrialization has 
been based on girl labour. Far from a scarcity of women, 
there is a considerable excess. [At the 1931 Census there 


were 1,125 women to 1,000 men (cf. England and Wales, 


1,087), and in the age-group 20-24 this figure was as high 
as 1,200.] It is highly probable that the strongest forces 
encouraging early marriage in Hertford are psychological. 
The effects of the patriarchal system are still felt, if only as 
survivals. It is only with marriage and the setting up of a 
separate home that full social status is achieved. So long 
as the young man remains under the paternal roof, so long 
is he a quasi-minor. This anomalous and derogatory posi- 
tion is felt acutely in the small town; in the city it may be 
of little moment, for there status is not integral and ever- 
present. 

Neighbourhood is a group which may very properly be 
considered after the family because it provides an environ- 
ment for the family and a stepping-stone for the child in the 
process of acclimatization to society. Neighbourhood arises 
out of the impact of locality on society. But it does not arise 
inevitably or automatically. Individuals may be neighbours 
in physical fact without being neighbours in social fact. It 
is something more than mere continuity. It implies common 
interest. It requires a basis of primary, face-to-face con- 
tacts, it requires diversity and continuity in point of time in 
such contacts. 
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Now, it is very difficult to descry the boundaries of neigh- 
bourhood. In Hertford there is the general town neigh- 
bourhood, buttressed by formal institutions, historical con- 
tinuity, and tradition, and the many smaller but more vital 
neighbourhoods of court and alley, street and avenue. A 
generation ago these latter neighbourhoods were many and 
important. They were buttressed by the kindred. In 
many of the courts and alleys between a quarter and a half 
of the residents were fairly nearly related by blood or 
marriage. Increased mobility and slum clearance have 
undermined most of them. The new housing estates have 
not engendered strong local neighbourhoods. This is due 
in part to the lack of facilities for neighbourhood activities: 
no local churches, public houses, recreation grounds, or halls. 
They are, in fact, little more than residential areas, the 
inhabitants of which look elsewhere for the bulk of their 
social contacts. But it is not only these small neighbour- 
hoods which have been undermined. As the individual has 
become less dependent upon local supplies of food, so also 
has he become less dependent upon the immediate locality 
for his supply of friends and acquaintances. Neighbourhood 
has been undermined by this increase in mobility, for the 
geographical range of normal social contacts has been 
extended to a point where it is no longer possible to speak 
of neighbourhood. Locality as a factor impinging on society 
has to some extent been transcended. Neighbourhood 
was one, now is many. The recent rapid growth of space- 
minimizing inventions has extended very considerably the 
range of personal contacts, but it has done so to different 
degrees for different individuals and different groups. It is 
now possible for the individual to work in London, sleep in 
Hertford, belong to a golf club ten miles away, and take his 
family to the seaside at week-ends. Under such circum- 
stances it is perhaps not surprising that civic pride, loyalty to 
local shops, associations and institutions have declined. 

But mobility is not the only factor which has undermined 
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neighbourhood. Neighbourhood arises out of co-operation. 
Like the family, it provides for the unspecialized needs. 
It has, therefore, suffered a loss of functions with every 
increase in the specialization of services and agencies provid- 
ing services. There are now fewer emergencies in which 
neighbourhood help is acceptable. Both the State and 
commercial enterprise have reduced the possible occasions 
when the help of neighbours is called for. Neighbourhood- 
help has declined and so, too, has its corollary, neighbour- 
hood-control. This is a matter of great significance, for 
society thereby loses a force tending towards social integra- 
tion. It is of significance, too, for the individual: he is freed 
from the repressive influence of neighbourhood, he is offered 
greater opportunity for individualization, but he is faced 
with a more difficult task of integrating his own personality. 

The age-group, like neighbourhood, is another category 
which has received very little attention from sociologists. 
Anthropologists have done something to call attention to 
outstanding examples where age-groups have been empha- 
sized and objectivized by their being endowed with definite 
functions, military or economic. But that is all. The age- 
group and the generation arise out of the exigencies of exist- 
ence in time, as neighbourhood arises out of the exigencies 
of existence in space. The individual undergoes a develop- 
mental process in time. He passes from childhood to 
maturity and then on to old age. But he does not do so in 
isolation: he is surrounded by some individuals who are at 
the same stage of development and others who are at different 
stages. Age differentiates individuals and consolidates them 
into groups. The primary, face-to-face group, the age- 
group, should be distinguished from the secondary and 
largely impersonal group, which may be called the genera- 
tion. The former is the expression of comradeship in past 
experience; it is of short range. The generation is a some- 
what vague and amorphous category. It is a function of 
the general culture at a particular period. It arises not so 
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much out of common experience as out of common partici- 
pation in the less tangible and more impersonal aspects of 
community. 

But one point can be made here with regard to age-groups 
and neighbourhood. A generation ago there was a certain 
stability in the social structure of the town. Men and 
women grew up together and lived their lives together in the 
town. The age-groups engendered as a rule under the 
strict hierarchy of the different forms at school were small 
but vitai groups. Mobility has undermined such age-groups, 
which now have little continuity. They have become 
episodic. The emphasis has shifted to the generation, a 
group formed on the national rather than the local plane, a 
group influenced by the impersonal agents of culture rather 
than by personal contacts. This change is one of consider- 
able significance, especially in view of the impending changes 
in the age-composition of our population, with its repercus- 
sions on the numerical strength of different generations and 
their relationships in the matter of dependency. 

Social class is patent, yet it is among the most elusive of 
categories. The classes are amorphous, their boundaries are 
undefined, the ends for which they exist are vague, and the 
modes of their expression are variable. Yet “ the idea of 
class is among the most powerful of social categories.” 
This subject is, however, too vast and too involved for us to 
be able to attempt even an outline treatment of its implica- 
tions in Hertford. Three random points alone can be 
mentioned. Of the predominance of economic factors in the 
determination of class in modern societies there is no doubt. 
Yet in Hertford among the natives the kindred does cause a 
time-lag in such determination. Class is not entirely an 
individual matter. Its unit is the family, or—to speak more 
accurately—the kindred. An individual may be hindered 
by his kindred in claiming the class advancement to which 
economic success may have entitled him. Likewise the 
process of losing caste through economic failure may be 
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slowed down. The members of the kindred are roped 
together in the matter of class, though the rope may have 
to be cut if the strain becomes too great. Class mobility 
is thus slowed down. That is not to say that mobility is 
rare. Tales of the social origin of highly respected burgesses 
form a staple of local gossip. But a study of local pedigrees 
suggests that movement is most pronounced early in the 
history of a family in the town. It is among the kinless 
newcomers that advancement appears to be most marked. 
He is able to take advantage of all opportunities for achieving 
economic success, he is able to “ get away with ”’ his social 
pretensions, for his relations are not present to give the lie 
thereto. Furthermore, the kinless newcomer enjoys a far 
wider class range of social contacts in the town than does 
the member of a kindred. The reason is this: social contact 
with an individual involves the risks of contacts with his 
kindred. The former may be acceptable, the latter not; 
contact with the individual may be thought desirable, yet 
it is forgone precisely because of this risk. And in this 
matter the parents of children at about the age of adolescence 
are often especially careful. A somewhat morbid pre- 
occupation with protecting children from undesirable 
acquaintances is very common among natives, though not 
among them alone. Among newcomers this preoccupation 
commonly uses a more exclusively pecuniary standard of 
social eligibility. 

There are two more points. Attention should be called 
to the tendency towards class segregation which is character- 
istic of recent building developments. In the older parts 
of the town the Georgian house of ample proportions is set 
between two cottages. Residential areas are now said to 
be spoilt if property ofa lower rateable value is erected nearby. 

There appears to be a breakdown in the older process of 
social imitation whereby local prestige groups were imitated 
within the town. The radio, cinema, modern journalism, 
have introduced new cultural agencies. Nowadays it is not 
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so much the attitudes of the local upper classes that are 
imitated as those of the more or less cosmopolitan groups 
depicted on the screen, etc. The local upper classes are 
imitated only in so far as they mirror such attitudes. This 
transforms the plane on which culture co-ordination takes 
place and emphasizes the trend which we have already re- 
marked from the local and the personal to the non-local and 
the impersonal. 

There is no need to labour the importance of occupation 
as an influence upon the character and general psycho- 
logical make-up of those who follow it. We are concerned 
here with two types of groups which spring from occupation: 
occupational groups—that is to say, all those who follow a 
particular craft, trade, or profession ; and industrial groups— 
that is, the actual units of economic production. As examples 
of the former we may cite the trade unions and the various 
professional associations. The latter are commonly organized 
on the basis of a unit larger than that of the town, since the 
professional men of any particular calling in the town are 
few. Most of the local branches do little more than hold an 
annual dinner. They do not provide a social focus for their 
members, save, perhaps, in the case of the elementary school 
teachers. The trade unions in the town are very weak. 
They are strongest in the printing and transport trades, 
though even here they do not evoke any considerable 
measure of enthusiasm and loyalty. Many of the factories 
have no trade unions at all. In two cases the employers have 
broken up the unions of recent years. The reasons for this 
weakness may be found in the preponderance of girl labour, 
which is notoriously unsusceptible to trade-union organiza- 
tion, and also the somewhat specialized nature of some of 
the trades which has led to the formation of small and weak 
unions jealous of their autonomy. But above all is this 
weakness due to the fact that occupational links are over- 
shadowed by industrial links. Economic units in Hertford 
are small. Personal links between workmates (often of 
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different crafts), between employer and employee, between 
tradesman and customer, are stronger and have greater 
social significance than the less tangible community which 
arises out of similarity of occupation. 

With regard to the industrial groups there are two points 
to make. Firstly, with regard to the employer-employee 
relationship. Even in the few comparatively large factories 
this relationship is highly personal. Yet one cannot help 
observing a certain difference of quality in this relationship as 
found in the old-established firms run on a system of paternal- 
ism and in the two or three larger newcomers. In the former 
there is little labour turnover, there is security of tenure of 
jobs, there is consideration in times of illness and mis- 
fortune. But wages are usually low, and factory amenities, 
such as rest-rooms, etc., are poor. Furthermore, there is 
a certain emphasis on loyalty to the firm which inhibits 
occupational contacts outside the firm. There is a different 
spirit in the newer firms. Here there is less stability of 
employment, greater labour turnover, a higher standard of 
industrial efficiency, better wages and factory amenities. 
These firms are competing with other businesses outside the 
locality; they are consequently bound to require higher 
standards of speed and efficiency than the older firms cater- 
ing for the local market. The spirit within such firms is one 
of contract rather than status. And in such firms there is 
greater solidarity among the workers and more potential 
support for trade unions. The scale of organization is, of 
course, responsible in large measure for this difference of 
social atmosphere. The second point is this: the coming of 
the multiple shops and the public utility companies has 
introduced a type of industrial unit in which the personal 
nature of the employer-employee relationship has been 
undermined and hierarchical membership of an extensive 
organization substituted. This change has considerable 
significance for the local class-system, which has been 
strengthened in the past by the carrying over of the employer- 
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employee dependence into general social life. The personal 
nature of the salesman-customer relationship, however, re- 
mains. This attitude becomes a customary one in a small 
market town, for shopping sets up a complex of contacts; it 
is not a series of isolated acts. 

We cannot hope to deal adequately with the churches. 
In the main we shall have to content ourselves with statistics, 
though nowhere, perhaps, are statistics less adequate to 
convey social fact. A census of church-going revealed a 
Sunday attendance of about 16 per cent. of the population. 
This figure is surprisingly small in view of the social signifi- 
cance which church-going has acquired in the small town 
(cf. 43 per cent. in 1851). This index, however, under- 
estimates very considerably the range of the influence of the 
churches. Of the marriages, 75 per cent. take place in the 
churches (though here it must be admitted that the per- 
centage of civil marriages has increased from 12 to 25 over 
the last generation), 80 per cent. of the babies born are 
baptized by the Church of England alone, and since the 
opening of the municipal cemetery over forty years ago 
there has not been a single burial conducted without 
religious rites. The chief religious bodies are these: the 
Church of England, which has some four parishes within the 
town, the Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, Society 
of Friends, Salvation Army, several small Protestant sects, 
and the Roman Catholics. The Church of England enjoys 
the considerable social prestige of establishment and the 
financial advantages of endowment. Its social ideal is com- 
munal and all-embracing. It looks upon churchmanship 
and citizenship as almost synonymous. It has in the past 
mirrored within itself the whole social structure of the 
external society. Its class range has thus been considerable. 
By contrast the emphasis of the Free Churches is upon the 
cure of the individual soul. They have thus been associa- 
tional and democratic in principle. Their class range has 
been comparatively small. As a consequence of the relative 
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class homogeneity of the Free Churches, greater success has 
attended their efforts to organize extra-religious and cultural 
activities of one sort and another of recent years. The 
Church of England and the Roman Catholics have been 
faced with a more difficult task in sponsoring such ancillary 
activities on account of their greater class range and the 
cultural heterogeneity which arises therefrom. Of recent 
years, however, the Church of England has experienced 
certain doses of democracy, while there have not been 
wanting forces which have diminished the democratic 
content of the Free Churches. In the past, chapel-going 
has involved a certain degree of social ineligibility. Hence 
the Free Churches have tended to lose some of their 
members who have proved successful in rising in the social 
scale. In this process they have turned from Nonconformists 
into supporters of the Church of England almost uncon- 
sciously. Of recent years, however, the social stigma 
attaching to nonconformity in Hertford has diminished. 
The Free Churches now stand a better chance of retaining 
their successful members. But the tendency of the successful 
towards conservatism and conformism is now expressed 
within their churches instead of secession into the Church 
of England. Thus the Free Churches show signs of 
becoming more hierarchical and mirroring the external 
social structure. 

The degree of political apathy in Hertford is considerable 
and appears to be greater now than a generation ago. 
Over the last ten years the polling percentages in Parlia- 
mentary elections have averaged 71, in Borough elections 
55, and in County Council elections 29. But apathy is 
considerably greater than these figures would suggest. 
The higher percentages are only obtained by the intensive 
use of party machinery. During the last ten years there 
have been contests in Borough and County Council elections 
on but one-fifth of the possible occasions owing to candi- 
dates being returned unopposed. Furthermore, one out of 
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every twelve aspirants to a borough or county councillorship 
manages to secure election without having to face the polls 
even on the occasion of his first seeking office. 

An analysis of the occupations of borough councillors and 
mayors (it will be well if we confine our attention to borough 
affairs, since they are more germane to our subject) shows 
a certain democratization of the corporation over the last 
generation or so. But it is significant that this tendency is 
weaker here than in local nominated bodies such as the 
bench of magistrates. It may be well to mention here that 
there is no separation of the powers in local affairs. There 
is only ope member of the local judiciary who is not a county 
or b«sough councillor or else the wife of one. 

TS line of cleavage within the borough council is that 
betw=sca the “economizers” ard the “ spenders.” This 
corresponds roughly to that between the dormitory new- 
comers and the natives. Members of the dormitory popula- 
tion are for the most part men of means who seek a rural 
retreat where rates are low. They do not need the newer 
social services, they do not want an expanding town. They 
are, however, men of a wider experience than the town can 
give, they are well equipped to deal efficiently with adminis- 
trative problems, and their efficiency often reveals the rela- 
tive inefficiency of the local patriots whose business and 
administrative experience have been far narrower. The 
strength of these newcomers, these “‘ economizers,” has been 
consolidated mainly through the activities of a soi-disant 
Ratepayers’ Association. The so-called “spenders” are 
composed in the main of natives who have enjoyed long 
tenure of office, in the course of which they have developed 
a certain feeling of filial piety towards the town. Some of 
them are shopkeepers and would stand to benefit by the 
increased attractiveness of the town, but it need not be 
assumed that such self-interest is paramount, for the growth 
of sentiments has in many cases weakened the sense of such 
self-interest. The virtual absence of party politics within 
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the council is due in great measure to the weakness of 
Labour representation and the relative homogeneity of 
political opinion, Liberalism having declined as an active 
political force during the last decade. Until just before the 
war the cleavage between Liberals and Conservatives in the 
town was very real. It was emphasized by the cleavage 
between Chapel and Church, of which it was in great measure 
the political counterpart, and expressed itself right through 
the general social life of the town. It distinguished between 
the two leading hotels in the town, the two leading drapers, 

and the like; it determined the scope of personal friendships. 

Party questions still flare up from time to time, but the 

Labour Party, which isvery weak and can boast of but seventy- 

odd members, has learnt the unwisdom of trailing the 

opposition and its candidates usually fight as Independents. 

The party organizations are little more than vote-mobilizing 

machinery which show few signs of activity apart from 

Parliamentary election time. Their attempts to further 

political education meet with very little success. 

There is one other point with regard to the political aspects 
of the social structure of Hertford which deserves notice. 
It is the recruitment of local government officials. A genera- 
tion or so ago the scope of local government was small and 
was effected by local professional men as a part-time activity. 
Owing to the complexity of English law in connexion with 
local government, lawyers took a prominent part in such 
administration. In the course of 107 years the Town 
Clerkship was only held outside one particular firm for 
seventeen years. At the present time the scope of local 
government has grown so considerably that the system of 
part-time employment has become quite outmoded. In 
spite of this, however, the part-time system and the pre- 
dominance of lawyers still obtain. In Hertford one firm of 
solicitors holds the majority of appointments such as Clerk 
to the County Council, Clerk to several district councils, 
various coronorships, clerkships to various county com- 
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mittes and Commissioners of Taxes, etc. Similarly appoint- 
ments such as that of the County Land Agent and the County 
Accountant are held by individuals and firms engaged as 
well in private practice. The defect of the system lies, of 
course, not in the part-time principle, for this is often 
unavoidable in the case of small authorities, but in its 
association with private practice. There arises the possi- 
bility of a conflict of loyalties. There have been several 
recent instances where this system has created vested interests 
which have discouraged and even prevented advertisement 
and competition for the appointments. It must be empha- 
sized, however, that although such states of affairs may 
savour of abuse, such abuse is potential rather than actual. 
The officials selected are well known and intimately con- 
nected with the locality, and consequently they are subject 
to innumerable social controls. Nevertheless, such controls 
are now tending to weaken as a result of increased mobility 
and immigration, and it is obvious that such a system savours 
too much of the closed corporation to function efficiently 
more than a century after the reform of the old municipal 
corporation. 

There remains to consider the associations. At first sight 
it appears that there is a very considerable number of active 
associations catering for a wide range of activities. Further 
investigation reveals certain shortcomings and limitations. 
To some extent associations are but permutations of the same 
group of people. It is often said that one sees the same faces 
on all committees. This is, of course, an exaggeration, but it 
does call attention to the limited support which the associa- 
tions secure and the presence of something approaching a 
ruling class in the matter of organizing associations. Further- 
more, many associations tend to receive support by virtue of 
the fact that they provide opportunities for effecting general 
social intercourse rather than the specific purpose for which 
the particular association ostensibly exists. Indeed, a cer- 
tain trend away from specificity of aim is noticeable in the 
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history of many local associations. Furthermore, factors of 
kindred and social class are brought over into the associations 
and form cliques which very considerably hamper efficient 
working. Yet again, the individual in a small town possesses 
status, and status cannot be denied and follows the individual 
into the association, upsetting the operation of the specific 
criteria on which the association is based. To some extent 
these shortcomings are due to the carrying over of the old 
integral social structure into the associa‘ions and the fact 
that the dormitory population as a whole give very poor 
support. But it is probable that Hertford is too small to 
permit of sufficient specialization upon which to build an 
efficient associational structure, and is too near London, 
which can offer far better facilities. The association requires 
atomic individuals, and atomic individuals are foreign to the 
more integrated social structures. 

A catalogue of the major points to which this paper calls 
attention may do duty for a peroration: 

1. A generation ago Hertford might legitimately be 
studied as a social entity; this is hardly possible to-day. 

2. The decline of the personal, face-to-face groups such as 
the kindred, neighbourhood, and age-group. 

3. The shifting of the plane of community from the direct 
and personal to the indirect and impersonal, from the local 
to the national. 

4. The major factor in these changes is increasing mobility. 

5. The result is greater opportunity for individualization, 
but there are thereby created problems of integration both 
for the individual and for society. There is a greater risk of 
dissociation of personality within the new society. The 
older and more integrated society all but solved such problems 
for the individual. 
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IDEOLOGY AND UTOPIA. An Introduction to the Sociology of 
Knowledge. By Karl Mannheim. Kegan Paul, 1936. Pp. xxxi + 
318. 155. 

Professor Mannheim presents his work as an essay, or more correctly, 
as a series of essays. He does not pretend to give us a systematic or 
exhaustive treatment of the subject-matter. ‘* The function of the thinker 
is not to pronounce judgment at any cost when a new problem first 
arises, but rather, in full awareness of the fact that research is still under 
way, to state only that which has become definitely perceivable.” This 
at once puts out of court any criticism based on the assumption that the 
work is meant to be complete. And this is a greater disability than 
may at first sight appear, for it inevitably makes the critic feel that he 
may be in error, and be unjust, in imputing to the author this or that 
fundamental omission, this or that inadequacy of information, this or 
that contradiction. In fact, by this method the author has all the best 
of it; he all but removes the ground from the reviewer’s feet. It appears 
unavoidable that much of what follows must be unjust. 

I take the central theme of the book to be the following. ‘“‘ A modern 
theory of knowledge which takes account of the relational as distinct 
from the merely relative character of all historical knowledge must start 
with the assumption that there are spheres of thought in which it is 
impossible to conceive of absolute truth existing independently of the values 
and position of the subject and unrelated to the social context.” “ All 
historical knowledge is relational knowledge and can only be formulated 
with reference to the position of the observer.” ‘‘ Human thought 
arises, and operates, not in a social vacuum but in a definite social 
milieu.” “ The prevailing philosophic view which cautiously admits that 
the content of conduct has been historically determined, but which at 
the same time insists upon the retention of eternal forms of value and 
of a formal set of categories, is no longer tenable.” Given this new 
insight, the practical and theoretical necessity is for a “‘ sociology of 
knowledge,” a discipline which will scientifically, that is, systematically, 
examine the relations between thought and situation. It is assumed 
that these relations are necessary and that, therefore, general laws may be 
discovered. The natural and historically determined practitioners of 
such a discipline are the intelligentsia. 

One fundamental question at once suggests itself. What is the dis- 
tinction between historical knowledge which is relational and that 
which is merely relative ? The key passage here is on page 70, and it 
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must be admitted that though it puts this question it gives an answer 
which is not only obscure but, in view of the importance of the question, 
inadequate. Professor Mannheim seems to hold that the distinction lies 
in the fact that relativism involves still an adherence to a belief in 
absolute truth and absolutely valid concepts, whereas relationism involves 
no such adherence but regards it as unconditionally true that all forms 
of historical knowledge are determined by their concrete origin. But 
surely, whatever our final judgment about relativism may be—whether 
we hold that its every assertion involves a contradiction, or whether we 
accept the Vaihinger device of a quasi-absolute—it must be admitted 
that modern relativism has done its level best to disclaim any absolute 
validity whatsoever. The best I can make out of the passage on page 
70 is that with the term relationism the author believes he has brought 
out more clearly the element of necessary correspondence. From the 
general point that all thought is relative we move to the proposition 
that every particular thought has a necessary and particular correlation 
with the concrete situation of its emergence. The change in point of 
view may, indeed, be a fundamental one. But I think we have no 
means of judging until we have seen the nature of the necessity behind 
the correlation and laid bare its principles. That Professor Mannheim 
has not done this is perhaps due not only to the fact that his compelling 
interest lies more upon the sociological than upon the philosophical side 
of his doctrine but also to a specific intention not to divert our view 
from the fruitfulness of the relationist approach for the advancement of 
the cultural sciences. It is certain, however, that the prospects of a 
scientific development of the sociology of knowledge depend on the pre- 
dictability of the relations, that is, upon their necessity. The question 
as to nature, therefore, is fundamental. 

What could be the form of this necessity ? Causality? Crudely put, 
are our ideas about our world merely the effects of our actual position 
in that world, the position figuring, then, as cause? Or is the necessity 
a logical or rational necessity, such as might be expressed in the view 
that “‘ the mind creates its objects” ? Is the correspondence between 
our ideas and our concrete situation a necessary correspondence because 
the former are simply an Uberbau or because the latter is simply an 
Erzeugung? 1 cannot quite make out here what it is that Professor 
Mannheim holds. At one place, indeed, he speaks of his distaste for 
an “ illusionist theory of knowledge,” and at another of the “ prescribed 
outlook of a group in which the individual merely participates” (my 
italics). But on the same page (241) he speaks of these outlooks as 
being “ by no means of equal value,” and as deriving their difference 
not from the object in itself (the world is here treated as a unitary 
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object) but from the “different expectations, purposes, and impulses 
arising out of experience.” But these different impulses “ are rooted 
in the whole matrix of collective interests,” which may perhaps be 
finally “‘ reduced to more fundamental philosophical differences.” But 
these, in turn, reflect only the “ antagonism and competition between 
conflicting groups.”” This brings us back where we started. It may 
legitimately be inferred, however, from many other passages in the book, 
that Professor Mannheim’s position is an eclectic one, a blend of realist, 
pragmatic, and idealist elements. And this leads him alternately to 
emphasize the necessity, the causal necessity, of the relationship between 
thought and action, and thought and situation, and to minimize the 
importance, or value, of such conditioned thinking as falling short of 
some ideal, synthetic, or to use his own word, “ total,” form of thought. 
(Compare page 262: “‘ The final solution of the problem so presents itself 
that only after the juxtaposition of the different modes of knowledge 
and their respective epistemologies can a more fundamental and inclusive 
epistemology be constructed.” And page 271: “. . . pre-eminence is 
given to that perspective which gives evidence of the greatest compre- 
hensiveness, . . .”’) 

The operation of these two partially conflicting tendencies can be 
seen very well in the author’s treatment of the problem of “ false conscious- 
ness,” or mythical distortion of reality. Here we begin again with the 
reminder that “ the realisation that norms and values are historically 
and socially determined can henceforth never escape us.” But then we 
are told that there are systems of ideas which are not adequate to the 
actual environment in which they are used. The individual has norms 
which are not proper to his position, which are invalid for his actual 
historical setting. In other words, it is attempted to establish the 
necessity of the correlation of thought and situation on the ground that 
the latter irrationally ‘causally) determines the former, while, at the 
same time, the “truth” of the correlation is made to depend not on 
its necessity but on its “ validity.” It is not allowed to appear that the 
terms “ adequacy,” “ validity,” “ correct orientation,” etc., are not in 
the vocabulary of causality. 

I am not suggesting here that these two points of view are incompatible 
in any context. I am suggesting, however, that they are incompatible 
when it is attempted to use them together as a basis for a science of 
relations, which are necessary and uniform and subject to prediction. 
On a basis of rigid determinism such a science would of course be possible. 
I could then say that in any given situation the physical and ideological 
elements were such and such, and given the same situation would always 
be such and such. But once I introduce the evaluative judgment and 
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say of the individual in a given historical situation that the ideas, norms, 
which he has in that situation are not those which he ought to have, are 
“ invalid,” and thereby attribute to him the possibility of choice between 
several ideas or norms, then I introduce a contingent element which 
removes the basis for prediction. We cannot reasonably both allow 
that a man’s thought is merely the product of his situation and at the 
same time demand that he ought to seek better, more “ total” ideas. 
This would be both to assert the necessity of the correlation of thought 
and situation and to deny it. 

There can be no one who is in the least familiar with the literature 
of post-war Continental legal, political, and sociological theory who will 
not sympathize profoundly with the impatience which Professor Mann- 
heim exhibits with the investigator who “ glories in his refusal to go 
beyond the specialized observation dictated by the traditions of his discip- 
line, be they ever so inclusive, making a virtue out of a defence mechanism 
which insures him against investigating his presuppositions.” Yet even 
though the whole of Ideology and Utopia is in a sense an investigation 
into the presuppositions of our traditional thinking, it must be doubted 
whether the author has fully realized the difficulties of his own philo- 
sophical position. Although he deplores the “ idealistic dualism of 
thought and existence,” it does not appear that he is aware of how 
fundamentally that dualism enters into his own view and how contra- 
dictory is the contribution it has made to it. 

Though the above criticism is a fundamental one and can be shown 
to relate to all the main contentions of the book—to the discussion of 
“truth as such,” to the discussion of activism and pragmatism, to the 
discussion of the prospects of a science of politics—in a sense, nevertheless, 
it only reiterates what Professor Mannheim himself says when he em- 
phasizes the need for an epistemology which will set the historical insight 
in a coherent account of thought. To say, however, that the historical 
insight, that is, the insight into the relative nature of knowledge, makes 
wholly untenable any belief in fixed categories or absolute truth is, in 
my view, to predetermine the issue. 

Supposing, however, we do as Professor Mannheim suggests and treat 
“ the situationally detached type of knowledge as a marginal and special 
case of the situationally conditioned,” what are the prospects of such 
an investigation? There are two things here for us to consider—firstly, 
the examples presented in the work itself, and secondly, the question 
whether there may not be factors which from the very outset remove the 
possibility of a successful outcome. Under the latter point I have in 
mind the element of contingency, the unacknowledged operation of 
which in Professor Mannheim’s approach we have already noted, as 
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well as the presence of an evaluative tendency in the observer, a tendency 
which Professor Mannheim attempts to provide for. In the light of 
these considerations it is difficult not to feel that the author is too opti- 
mistic in his hopes for the sociology of knowledge. Nor do the examples 
he adduces seem to belong to any more exact category than that of 
speculative generalizations, although it should be noted that this judgment 
is made solely with reference to the Ideology and Utopia and without 
acquaintance with the author’s more detailed works, cited in the notes. 
Such generalizations have their undoubted place. They alone can give 
philosophic and zsthetic interest to the past. But can we expect that 
they will provide us with a scientific, exact, precise diagnosis of cultures ? 

These criticisms made, we are free to recognize the outstanding merits 
of the book. And the foremost of these is to have raised again the whole 
issue of historical relativism. It is possible, as Professor Mannheim 
points out, to do brilliant work with the fuzziest of concepts, just as a 
man may use his will adequatety while wholly ignorant of the nature of 
volition? But every great advance in knowledge must be accompanied 
by a reconstruction of presuppositions, and to Professor Mannheim is 
due our sincere gratitude for having pointed out the deplorable extent 
to which contemporary philosophy, politics, and sociology neglect 
the examination of their basic assumptions. To a large extent our 
social sciences, immature as they are, live on first principles which the 
actual conditions of the time have already outmoded. Again, another 
great achievement is the systematic use which the author makes of the 
technique of “ ideological and utopian analysis,” the analysis of social 
myths. We are only beginning to see what an immense field of investi- 
gation there is here for the sociologist and the political scientist. What 
we urgently need is a developed technique for the study of such myths, 
in order to establish a classification of their forms, their function in the 
life of society, and the forms of their metamorphoses. The beginnings of 
such a technique Professor Mannheim has given us. The whole discus- 
sion of the mytixs that distort the present reality as well as of those that 
foreshadow a future is an absorbing discussion. In particular the account 
of the development of the myth from a polemical instrument of Marxism 
into a characteristic of the competition of groups in general is brilliantly 
done. 

Many other features ought to be mentioned, were space available— 
the valuable emphasis on the collective genesis of many of our ideas, the 
examination of the influence of the natural on the social sciences, and 
soon. But enough has been said to show that this is a book which cannot 
be neglected. Many opinions have already been expressed as to its 
content and its value, and many more will be expressed. For it is one 
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of those books that do not sit quietly on the bookshelf but waken con- 
troversy im Gebiet des Geistigen, urging men to reconsider what it is they 
do. To the author, whose intellectual modesty and sincerity appear most 
clearly in his pages, such an effect will be his best reward. 
Finally, it should be noted that the book has a very extensive and 
valuable bibliography. 
Cuaries H. Wison. 


SOCIALISM. By Ludwig von Mises. Translated by J. Kahane. 
Jonathan Cape, 1936. 18s. 

ECONOMISTS AND THE PUBLIC. By W. H. Hutt. Jonathan 
Cape, 1936. 155. 

There is a remarkable similarity between these two books, remarkable 
because nearly fifteen years separate the original writing of them. Both 
represent the advocacy of an ideal commonwealth based on individual 
liberty, competition, and private property. Should we conclude that 
the persistence of the ideal is due to the fact that time has brought 
it nearer to realization? On the contrary. The march of events 
has made it more remote than ever. The lack of any attempt to 
adapt the ideal to changing circumstances is not evidence that adap- 
tation is unnecessary, but that it is impossible. This must be the 
beginning and the end of criticism of both works. Professor Hutt 
claims to have offered us “ a glimpse of the sort of Utopia which could 
take shape in the dreams of a realist.” If this is true, then dreams must 
indeed go by contraries. 

Although this is our first and last thought on these two writers, there 
is nevertheless room in between for more discriminatory comment. 
Yet, even so, we cannot fail to notice striking similarities of phrase and 
argument, which are undoubtedly the fruit of independent thinking. 
The ideal in each case contains two elements. First, a particular method 
of studying social problems, and secondly, a particular solution of those 
problems. Professor Mises describes the method as “scientific”; Pro- 
fessor Hutt as “ rational.” The former means that it should not be 
influenced by preconceptions or divine inspirations as to the nature 
of the perfect society of the future. The latter means that it should 
not be corrupted by emotional sympathy with those who suffer in the 
imperfect society of the present. This does not imply, of course, that 
Professor Hutt is hard-hearted, but merely that he wishes to prevent 
his heart from overruling his head. In fact, his presentation of the case 
is definitely the more attractive of the two. For Professor Mises supports 
his view by means of a venomous attack on socialist theory, which is 
not always based on a fair representation of socialist doctrines and which 
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does not discriminate sufficiently between Marx himself, his true disciples, 
his irresponsible followers, and socialists of quite other schools. The 
main ground of the attack is Marx’s supposed belief that “since the 
coming of Socialism was inevitable, Science would best renounce all 
attempt to determine its nature.” Socialism, therefore, is “ against 
Logic, against Science, and against the activity of thought itself.” State- 
ments of this kind somewhat under-estimate the contributions of socialism 
in general and of Marx in particular to the science of sociology. 

Professor Hutt, in contrast to this, supports his views by means of a 
defence of the classical economists. Not only is defence in general a 
more amiable pursuit than attack, but this exercise in the art contains 
many good points and corrects many current misapprehensions. If 
people still believe that Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, and the rest were 
abstract thinkers, out of touch with real life and incapable of human 
emotions, it is high time they were disabused. The estimate of J. S. 
Mill is more controversial. Professor Hutt maintains that he allowed 
reason to become corrupted by feeling and by the desire to please those 
whom he desired to help. It became impossible for him any longer to 
be cruel in order to be kind, and he betrayed his science and led it on 
to a path of compromise which in time destroyed its authority. Both 
points are open to dispute, and the estimate of Mill’s influence is rather 
harder to accept than the explanation of his “ conversion.” The 
inference that Professor Hutt draws is that authority can be restored to 
economics only if economists publicly renounce all political activities, 
all business relations, and all speculative investments, and confine them- 
selves to academic pursuits in the safe environment of universities. 
If this were done, and an association of university economists of proved 
expertness were founded with its appropriate journal, not only might 
the science regain the respect it has forfeited, but ‘‘ a remarkable measure 
of unanimity of opinion will be exhibited.” 

This view is somewhat naive. Prejudice cannot be so easily eliminated. 
It has other sources than political and economic self-interest. Professor 
Hutt sees that social class is a candidate for a place in the list, but after 
careful consideration he rejects its claim. But would not this company 
of economic Samurai rapidly breed prejudices of their own out of the 
very rules of their order? Is not intellectual purity, when carried to 
extremes, itself a form of corruption ? 

The basis of the ideal society is the same for both writers. Professor 
Mises calls it “‘ consumers’ democracy,” and Professor Hutt “‘ consumers’ 
sovereignty.”” The necessary condition for its existence is free competi- 
tion. Professor Mises stresses the fact (and here he argues with some 
force) that competition is not conflict, but co-operation based on the 
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division of labour. He does not seem to realize that this is only one kind 
of co-operativn. It is possible also to plan co-operation. “ut planning 
for Professor Mises is equivalent to “ violence.” ‘‘ Orga:ization ” can 
be achieved only “ after the living social organism has been killed.” 
He forgets the indispensable réle of organization and planning within 
each individual unit of production in his competitive system. He further 
bases his idea on a curious theory of property, according to which con- 
sumers are the “ true owners” of the instruments of production whose 
products they consume. He differs from Professor Hutt in that he ap- 
pears to identify this system, “‘ the system of Liberalism,” as he calls it, with 
historic capitalism. He is even prepared to assert that capitalism, being 
liberal, rejects imperialism and war, two manifestations of the principle 
of violence. But capitalism has been frustrated by “ the methods of 
destructionism,” of which the chief are Factory Acts, social insurance, 
trade unions, and nationalization. There are several gems in this 
section of the book. For example, “In the case of unemployment 
insurance, the condition insure | +~1inst can never develop unless the 
insured person so will.” And “ social insurance has thus made the 
neurosis of the insured a dangerous public disease.” 

Professor Hutt, on the contrary, though disliking State interference 
and suspecting State services, realizes that the ids | society must both 
retain some features of what Professor Mises would call “ socialism,” 
such as a national educational system, and also introduce new features 
which capitalism has never shown itself capable of evolving. In par- 
ticular there must be equality of opportunity and therefore greater 
equality of wealth. Competition is an equalizing force, but it is not 
enough. There must be some restriction on the rights of inheritance. 
In expounding his philosophy of liberty in order to explain the limits 
that must be set to such positive state action, Professor Hutt has written 
some very attractive and stimulating chapters. But, when all is said, 
it is as difficult for Professor Hutt to prove by arguments of this general 
kind that his system of equalitarian individualism could work in a society 
using machinery for mass production as it is for Professor Mises to prove 
that there could be no calculation of costs in a socialist commonwealth. 
He must write another book on the subject. In fact, he tells us that he 


is already writing it. 
4 _ T. H. MARSHALL. 


FAMILY AND SOCIETY. By C. C. Zimmermann and M. E. Framp- 
ton. Norstrand Company, New York (Williams & Norgate). 155. 


This volume consists of four parts. oattiey 
In Part I the relations between family life and the larger social life in 


which it is implicated are suggested, certain hypotheses on these relations 
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are set out, and a history of studies devoted to family life is given. Among 
these, studies inspired by the ideas and following the methods of Frédéric 
Le Play have chief place: they are compared and contrasted with others. 
The treatment of Le Play is summary, and introductory to the rest of 
the book. 

In Part II are given accounts of the life of Frédéric Le Play, of the 
development of his methods of family study, of the sociological theory 
based on these, and of his application of that theory to the reform of 
modern society. 

Part III consists wholly of original matter—a series of detailed studies, 
using Le Play’s method, of families in the United States. (the Osark 
Highlands and New England). 

Part IV contains a condensed translation of Vol. I of Le Play’s great 
work, Les Ouvriers Européens. In that volume, Le Play gave his own 
fullest and most systematic account of his method; the authors have 
rightly thought that a knowledge of it is essential to an understanding 
of his work. The translation is readable, though not very good in style. 

It will be seen that the linkage between the four parts, though real, is 
loose ; it seems best, therefore, to add a sentence or two of comment on 
each part in turn. 

No book published in this country that I know contains material 
similar to that in Part I! It must therefore be of value to the student. 
Its criticisms of various types of family study and of the methods used in 
them seem, however, a little weak and non-committal ; the ring of positive 
conviction (which sounds clearly in Le Play’s own work) is lacking. 

The material given in Part II has not before been published in nearly 
so full a form. Some of the main points were summarized by Branford 
and Geddes twenty years ago in The Coming Polity, and some have been 
mentioned in contributions to this Review. An earlier incomplete sum- 
mary is that in Mrs. Bosanquet’s book on the Family, published 
twenty-one years ago. The value of this part might, however, have been 
increased by condensation; much of the writing gives the impression of 
being translated from portions of the French originals without co-ordina- 
tion and digestion. 

Perhaps the original material in Part III will prove the most interesting 
to readers of the book. These family studies are careful and detailed; 
the translation of the budget figures into terms of well-being (or ill-being) 
is faithfully thought out, and the setting of the families in their background 
is helpful. They seem (but is this prejudice ?) only to lack the penetra- 
tion of the best of Le Play’s own studies, and their unity. 

It is not easy to fix the value of Part IV. All students of Le Play may 
welcome the appearance of any portion of his work in English; very few 
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students in this country, however, will have difficulty in using the French 
originals. A chapter in this part (Chapter XXIX) is called “ The 
Later History of the Method.” Present-day readers would naturally 
expect to find here a history down to the present day, but actually the 
narrative—a translation like the rest from the French work—reaches 
only to about the year 1874. Such “ misfits” are common in translations 
made long after the issue of the originals; surely, however, some simple 
way of avoiding this one could have been found. Had the book also 
contained an adequate account of the history of the Le Play Method 
down to the present day the misfit would have been less noticeable, 
but no such account is given. The later history, which is of vital import- 
ance for an understanding of the development of the Le Play method, is 


mentioned only casually in Parts I and II. 
ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 


FRIEDRICH ENGELS. A biography by Gustav Mayer, until recently 
Professor of Social-Democratic History in Berlin University ; translated 
by G. and H. Highet. Chapman & Hall, Lid., 1936. Pp. 323. 15s. net. 

Books on Marxism appear every week, but this biography of Marx’s 
devoted friend and associate during forty years is quite a different pro- 
position. The author is writing warmly of certain human beings whom 
he loves and admires. To him their particular fancies are the salutary 
visions par excellence; their analysis of what they saw about them, small and 
limited as every human analysis must be, as near as may be to eternal 
truth; they were always in the right; their aims were always good and 
beneficial; their opponents, whether their nearest relatives, persons and 
groups far removed from them in every way, or persons holding fantasies 
differing a very little from their own, were always wrong and actuated 
by bad motives. Thus the ex-Professor can say, p. 109: “ In German 
history of 1849, the place of honour was b “d by the soldiers at Baden and 
the Palatinate, who had broken ‘ the oath which they had been compelled 
to swear to the enthroned crooks.’ The volcano of European revolution 
was on the eve of eruption. Soon its red lava streams would submerge 
for ever the whole system of prayer and plunder. The whole infamous 
bourgeoisie, cowardly, corrupt, hypocritical, and arrogant, would be hurled 
into the blazing crater, the expiatory sacrifice of a proletariat which had 
at last attained wisdom and unity.” 

Marx and Engels were remarkable for their capacity to hate their con- 
temporaries, including their parents, families, and neighbours. Our 
author cordially endorses all these hatreds. 

Here, then, is hero-worship and discipleship—two of the most beautiful, 
life-giving, and society-building forces in human life. Let us take full ad- 
vantage of being in contact with them and enjoy this warm-hearted book. 
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Marxism is generally regarded as one of the world philosophies, and 
therefore largely independent of time and space. Professor Mayer here 
shows us the two men as politicians of an unusually relentless type, seeking 
political victory and power “ at the cannon’s mouth,” or anywhere else 
where these were likely to be found. If we want to relate the scene, 
therefore, to our own times and compare it, for example, with such a 
movement as that of the Fabians, we must read the latter after they 
became party politicians, not before. 

Interesting results of this biographical method of handling Marxism soon 
emerge. Thus the arch-collectivists, in whose names the individual was to 
be suppressed as never before, can be thus described, on page 25: “‘ They 
were once more inspired with the belief that the individual’s right to self- 
determination in religion and politics could be made a political reality.” 

Likewise of the man in whose name freedom of thought was to be ex- 
terminated over a large part of the earth’s surface, we find, p. 26: “‘ And 
so reason—which thus had mastered State and Christianity—became in 
the eyes of these young philosophers once more the mistress of the world.” 

Or again, while Marx and Engels are usually credited with having 
destroyed everything savouring of religion—that “chloroform of the 
_ working class ”’—we learn, p. 306, that, in Engel’s belief, “‘ the ‘ world 

spirit ’ had destined his social and political movement to realize his con- 
ception of history!” From the nature of the case the volume is full of 
mythology, not least on the last page, where we learn that if Engels “could 
live again to-day he would believe that the present phase is only a post- 
ponement, not a cessation, of the march of world history, which in the 
end must lead to the attainment of the classless society and the complete 
development of human nature.” 

Our author has a great advantage in handling this mythology. The 
scene of most of his story is laid in England—to him a foreign country, a 
Ruritania. He can handle it as Shakespeare handled Bohemia in 
A Winter’s Tale, e.g. Scene 3: “‘ Bohemia, a desert country near the sea ”; 
in Scene 1: “ A street in a town.” For Gustav Mayer the town happens 
to be Manchester, but Nephalococcygia would have made quite as suit- 
able a mise en scéne. 

Two questions are frequently asked about Engels, viz. : 

(1) “* How did a man so closely integrated into bourgeois society by 
family connexion come to the Marxian standpoint?” Professor Mayer 
contributes the following towards a reply: “ Engels was of a rebellious 
disposition and displayed it even in his schooldays to an extent causing 
anxiety to his father” (p. 16). His father “ pondered long and deeply ” 
what he should do about it, but was in the meantime careful to spoil the 
lad! ‘‘ He was not overworked in the office. As soon as the manager 
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left the room, beer bottles and cigar-cases—even a book of poems or a 
half-finished letter—would be produced from the clerks’ desks ” (p. 17). 
This is a familiar phenomenon. His own circumstances obscured from 
Engels the extent to which a comfortable world is a product of very hard 
work by highly disciplined workers. It was easy for him to conclude that 
by waving the magic wand of communism, a crop of beer, cigars, and 
love poems might be made to spring up for everyone. 

Again we are told that the air of Engels’s home was “ severely religious ”’ ; 
“orderly, conventional, and pious ”; “‘ the father was a man of strictly 
orthodox beliefs, and brought his children up to regard the Bible as ver- 
bally inspired ” (p. 13). The incompatibility of this with beer and cigars 
for all must have stimulated the lad to want to “schange all that,” since, 
the Professor assures us, he was of a “ gay and amiable temperament.” 
Of his mother it is said that “‘ even in old age she would sometimes laugh 
till the tears ran down her cheeks” (p. 12). What is more curious per- 
haps is Engels’s lack of interest in carrying on the extensive and construc- 
tive philanthropy in which his family had been active for three genera- 
tions (p. 11). 

(2) “‘ Did the ideas come from Engels or from Marx or both?” Our 
Professor tells us (p. 53): “‘ Engels, being then 24, left Manchester for 
his home towards the end of August 1844, via Paris. But the great 
experience of the ten days he spent in Paris was neither the dissipations of 
the town, nor his tour of the places hallowed by the memories of Babeuf, 
Marai, and Robespierre; it was his new friendship with Karl Marx. 

Marx and Engels now at last came to understand each other. They 
saw that they were meant to complement each other, and that their 
spiritual development had been along the same lines. Aud they were 
happy to realize that they would be companions on that path in future; 
because, independently of each other, they had formed the same views 
of their goal and their route towards it. They knew that they could 
achieve their common end only by sharing their knowledge and their 
strength. Friendships are not made only for a time and a season: yet 
few friendships withstand the laws of change. It is not surprising that 
both Marx and Engels now felt that they were entering upon a per- 
manent partnership and that they would always learn and fight side by 
side. But it is amazing that this partnership remained stable throughout 
the changing years; and it is unparalleled that the achievement of two 
such men should be so complete, so vigorous, such a living unity.” And 
again, after narrating their deaths (pp. 304-5): “ Throughout the whole 
of history there is not another example of such devoted partnership 


between two great and gifted men.” 
? J. C. Princte. 
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PARETO. By Franz Borkenau. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 

This book is easily the best critical account of Pareto’s theories which 
has yet appeared in book form. It is better, both in exposition and 
criticism, than the works of Homans and Curtis and of Bousquet. It is 
infinitely better than Henderson’s work. 

Anyone who has attempted to make a précis and critical survey of 
Pareto’s Treatise knows how difficult is the task, for theories can only be 
explained and criticized easily when they are clearly developed and con- 
sistent in their logic and terminology. Pareto’s writings are confused, 
his inferences often do not follow from his premises, and he uses his terms 
with different meanings to suit his arguments at different times. 

Borkenau has accomplished his task admirably. He presents clearly 
the main contentions of Pareto: his theories of logical and non-logical 
actions, of residues and derivations, and of elites and their circulation. 
Each contention is in turn demolished by appeal to the methods of 
inductive logic and to the facts of history. Borkenau’s book shows great 
critical ability and wide culture. 

His book is not only useful for students as a critical guide to Pareto’s 
Treatise and as an antidote to the silly adulation of Pareto which is 
popular in certain circles in America, but is also of value as a commentary 
on Fascist ideology. Borkenau rightly treats Pareto as a social philo- 
sopher and not as a social scientist, and is interested in his writings less as 
a contribution to social theory than as a philosophical reflexion of social 
change in Europe, though Pareto was unconscious that such was his réle. 
As a social philosopher Pareto is in the first rank of polemical writers, 
and his Treatise, which is of little use as a contribution to science, is of 
great importance to the social historian. Borkenau brings out this point 
very clearly at the end of his book. 

Every student should read Pareto, just because he is so difficult to 
follow. It provides an exercise in criticism. But it provides something 
more, for Pareto saw several of the fundamental problems in sociology, 
and his writings can stimulate a critical reader to take up new lines of 
research. A book must be judged not only by what the author puts 
into it when he writes it, but also by what the reader puts into it when he 
reads it. Borkenau’s many wise comments are a proof of Pareto’s 


stimulating effect. 
E. E. Evans-PriTCHARD. 
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